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LEAP  YEAR  1288, 

According  to  a  Scottish  law,  any  eligible 
man  who  received  a  proposal  of  marriage 
from  any  unmarried  woman  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  or  pay  a  fine. 

KILLED  during  1938,  lat¬ 
est  available  information  reveals,  were 
about  13,500  children  under  fifteen.  No 
wonder  safety  education  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  units  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  Healthy  Life  Series,  A 
Course  in  Safety  Education  by  Fowlkes, 
Jackson,  and  Jackson,  presents  a  com¬ 
plete  treatment  of  safety  in  its  natural, 
inseparable  relationship  to  health. 

PROPAGANDA  — what  is 

it?  How  can  it  be  recognized?  One  way 
is  through  an  unbiased  presentation  of 
American  history  in  high  school.  In 
Historic  Currents  in  Changing  Amer¬ 
ica,  Carman,  Kimmel,  and  Walker  dared 
to  attempt — and  have  achieved — truth. 


AUTHOGRAM 

‘‘MEANINGFUL  RELATIONSHIPS, 

SUPERSEDING  MECHANICAL  DRILLS. 
REDUCE  TRIAL  AND  ERROR  IN  READING 
LESSONS.  READING  EXPERIENCES  MUST 
BE  MEANINGFUL  TO  LAY  THE  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  FOR  MATURE  READING  SKILLS. 
ESTABLISH  CORRECT  READING  HABITS. 
AND  BUILD  FAVORABLE  READING  ATTI¬ 
TUDES.”  —Dr.  Gartrud*  HlldrHh 


THE  NEW  Winston  pri¬ 
mary  series.  Easy  Growth  in  Reading, 
is  carrying  Dr.  Hildreth’s  reading  pro¬ 
gram  to  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Collaborating  are  the  reading  specialists, 
Allie  Lou  Felton,  Mabel  Henderson,  and 
Alice  Meighen  and  a  group  of  prom¬ 
inent  authors,  editors,  and  artists. 

TRULY  "big  business." 
$2,650,000,000  each  year  is  invested  in 
education  in  the  United  States. 

GAY  and  COLORFUL 

as  always,  the  Petershams  add  to  their 
laurels  with  new  supplementary  readers 
in  the  social  studies — ^The  Story  Books 
OF  Wool,  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Rayon. 

DICTIONARY  QUIZ. 

Can  you  pronounce  correctly  10  out  of 
20? — Last  February  a  dolorous  New¬ 
foundland  in  a  sombrero  met  a  piquant 
spaniel  and  proffered  her  a  gondola  ride. 
She  returned  a  grimace  of  hauteur  and 
said:  "Back  to  the  granary,  you  imctu- 
ous,  garrulous  blackguard!  If  you  har¬ 
angue  me.  I’ll  send  you  to  irreparable 
obloquy  as  a  pariah  of  despicable  effront¬ 
ery.”  See  your  Winston  Dictionary. 
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Even  in  Winter 
the  Sun 

Warms  the  Boardwalk 

and  the 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

occupies  half  a  block  directly  on  this  famoue 
Esplanade  in 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  a  stay  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  to  restore  tired  minds  and  bodies.  The 
Hotei  Dennis  contributes  every  creature  com¬ 
fort.  with  its  broad  sun  decks,  enclosed  solaria 
and  extensive  lobbies. 

All  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  entertainment. 
Championship  hockey  and  ice  skating  in  the 
Auditorium. 

Superior  service,  cuisine  and  appointments, 
also  —  complete  health  bath  department. 


On  the  Ocean  S  Blocks  from 

at  Michigan  Ave.  Union  Station 

and  Convention  Hall 
WAUTEB  J.  BCZBT,  Inc. 


N.E.A.  Honor  Roll 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock 

Stale  Director 

There  is  one  New  Year’s  resolution 
I  wish  you  would  make  and  keep.  Join 
the  National  Education  Association,  if 
you  are  not  already  a  member.  Persuade 
all  the  other  teachers  you  know  to  do 
likewise.  The  organization  is  now 
waging  a  campaign  for  100  per  cent 
membership  in  every  school.  To  date, 
209  New  Jersey  schools  have  attained 
this  record.  I  offer  them  my  hearty 
congratulations,  and  for  your  informa¬ 
tion,  list  them  below.  Is  your  school 
listed  ?  If  not  —  why  not  ? 

These  cities  have  100  per  cent  enroll¬ 
ment:  Asbury  Park,  Belmar,  Bernards- 
ville.  Cedar  Grove,  Fair  Haven,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Livingston,  Manasquan,  Morris 
Plains,  New  Providence,  Northfield, 
Ocean  Grove,  Palmyra,  Pitman,  Nep¬ 
tune  City,  Neptune  Township. 

These  schools  have  100  per  cent  en¬ 
rollment  : 

•■ybsecon — Absccon ;  Alloway — Alloway ; 
Alpine  —  Alpine;  Atlantic  City  —  Boys’ 
Vocational,  Brighton  Avenue,  Chelsea 
Heights,  General  Industrial,  Indiana  Ave¬ 
nue  Girls’,  Junior  High,  Massachusetts 
.Avenue,  Monterey  Avenue  Girls’  Voca¬ 
tional,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Richmond 
.\venue.  Senior  High,  Texas  Avenue,  Ven¬ 
ice  Park. 


Basking  Ridge — Basking  Ridge;  Bay  Head 
— Bay  Head;  Belleville  —  Public  Schools 
Nos.  1,  3,  8,  Magnolia  Street  No.  4;  Berlin 
— Berlin;  Clementon  Boro  —  Watsontown; 
Bradley  Beach — Bradley  Beach;  Bridge- 
ton — Bank  Street,  Irving  Avenue,  Junior, 
Monroe  Street,  Pearl  Street,  South  Avenue, 
V'ine  Street. 

Camden  —  Liberty,  Mickle,  Mulford, 
Read,  Sharp,  Starr,  Yorkship;  Carney’s 
Point — DuPont  No.  1,  Lafayette,  John  J. 
Pershing;  Chatham  Boro  —  Elementary 
School  Building  No.  1;  Dunellen — Lincoln 
No.  2,  Whittier  No.  1;  East  Orange — Elm¬ 
wood,  Washington;  Elizabeth  —  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  No.  15,  Continental,  Wil¬ 
liam  Livingston  No.  10;  Englewood  — 
Franklin,  Cleveland;  Freehold — Broad  St.; 
Garwood  —  Lincoln,  Washington;  Glen 
Rock — R.  E.  Byrd,  Public  School  No.  1. 

Hackensack  —  Hackensack  High,  Long¬ 
view  Avenue  No.  7;  Haddonfield — Sharp; 
Hammonton — Magnolia ;  Harrisonville  — 
Harrisonville ;  Helmetta — Helmetta  No.  1; 
Highland  Park — Franklin  High,  Lafayette 
No.  1,  Irving  No.  3;  Hightstown — Hights- 
town  High,  Grammar;  Hillside — Saybrook; 
Hopewell — Hopewell ;  Irvington — Augusta 
Street,  Berkeley  Terrace  No.  9,  Chancellor 
Avenue,  Clinton  .\venue  No.  1,  Florence 
Avenue  No.  2,  Grove  Street,  Irvington 
High,  Madison  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon  Ave¬ 
nue  No.  5,  Myrtle  Avenue  No.  12. 

Lavalette  —  Lavalette ;  Lawrenceville  — 
Lawrenceville ;  Leonia  —  Leonia ;  Liberty 
Corner  —  Liberty  Corner;  Lincoln  Park 
Borough  —  Lincoln  Park;  Linden  —  Linden 
High,  Public  School  No.  8;  Lyndhurst  — 
Jefferson;  Madison — Central  Avenue,  Lucy 
D.  Anthony,  Green  Avenue,  King’s  Road; 
Mantua — J.  Mason  Tomlin;  Metuchen — 
Edgar  No.  3;  Milford — Milford;  Milling¬ 
ton — Bonnie  Brae. 

Montclair — Bradford,  Edgemont,  Grove 
Street,  George  Inness  Junior  High,  Mont¬ 
clair  Senior  High,  Mt.  Hebron  Junior  High; 
Moorestown  —  Moorestown  Junior  High, 
Lenola;  Morris  Plains — Alfred  Vail  Junior 
High;  Morristown  —  Collinsville,  Hillside, 
South  Street,  George  Washington;  Newark 
— Miller  Street,  South  Tenth  Street,  Wav- 
erly  Avenue. 

New  Brunswick — Lincoln,  Livingston  No. 
4,  Lord  Sterling  No.  1,  Washington;  North 
Plainfield  —  East  End,  Harrison,  North 
Plainfield  High,  Somerset,  Watchung,  West 
End;  Oakhurst  —  Oakhurst;  Pemberton  — 
Pemberton  Township;  Penns  Grove — Bar¬ 
ber  Avenue;  Perth  Amboy — Perth  Amboy 
Vocational  No.  2;  Plainfield — Evergreen, 
Irving,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Washington; 
Plainsboro — Plainsboro  No.  1 ;  Princeton — 
Princeton. 

Red  Bank  —  Mechanic  Street,  Oakland 
Street,  Red  Bank  Junior  High,  River  Street, 
West  Bergen  Place;  Ridgefield  Park  — 
Grant,  Lincoln,  Washington  Irving;  Ridge¬ 
wood —  B.  Franklin  Junior  High,  Union 
Street;  Riverton — Riverton  Public;  Roselle 
Park — Roselle  Park  Junior  High;  Ruther¬ 
ford — Lincoln;  Springfield — Jonathan  Day- 
ton  Regional  High;  Summit — Brayton, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt, 
Summit  Junior  High,  Summit  Senior  High. 

Swedesboro — Repaupo ;  Tenafly — Brown¬ 
ing;  Toms  River — Public  School;  Trenton 
— Franklin,  Parker,  Skelton,  Hamilton; 
Union — Jefferson,  Union  Senior  High; 
Ventnor — Oxford  Avenue,  Troy  Avenue, 
Ventnor  Avenue;  Vineland  —  Kingman, 
Magnolia  Road,  Park  and  Second  Streets, 
South  Vineland,  Dr.  George  Cunningham, 
East  Avenue,  Oak  and  Main  Streets,  Or¬ 
chard  Road. 

Wanamessa — Wanamessa;  Wenonah  — 
Wenonah  No.  1;  Westfield  —  Franklin, 
Grant,  Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson;  West 
New  York — Public  School  No.  3;  Wood¬ 
bury — Mantua. 


ATWOOD -THOMAS 
GEOGRAPHIES,  REVISED 

In  revised  editions  these  widely  used  geographies  fur¬ 
nish  up-to-date  text  material,  up-to-date  maps,  new 
illustrations,  plus  all  the  well-liked  Atwood-Thomas 
features. 

WORKBOOKS  for  each  textbook  provide  abundant 
map  work,  richly  diversified  tests  and  exercises,  pic¬ 
ture-study,  diagrams,  charts,  and  comparisons. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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LEGISLATIVE  REALISM 

President's  Page 


DR.  WILLIAM  L  FIDLER 

An  old  Southern  mammy  periodically  says  to  me, 

^  “It  ain’t  what  you  wants,  Honey,  it’s  what  you 
gits.”  That  can  serve  as  the  text  for  a  discussion  of 
our  legislative  problems  this  year.  Shall  we  shoot  at 
the  moon,  or  shall  we  aim  at  more  accessible  targets? 

We  as  teachers  have  very  definite  ideas  on  the  school 
and  teacher  legislation  we  would  like  enacted.  Our 
complete  program  includes  a  graduated  income  tax 
for  school  support,  a  liberal  state-wide  sick  leave  bill, 
a  $1,200  minimum  salary  law,  a  tightening  of  the  tenure 
law  to  end  tenure  evasion,  fixing  the  tenure  period  at 
three  academic  years,  and  a  clarification  of  the  tenure 
status  of  vocational  teachers. 

That  is  the  program  approved  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly.  Even  that  represents  some  compromise 
in  the  matter  of  legalizing  sabbatical  leave  and  other 
matters. 

If  New  Jersey  had  a  legislature  concerned  only 
with  school  problems,  completely  uninterested  in  the 
1940  elections,  and  with  ample  time  to  go  into  all 
these  questions  in  detail,  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
this  program  enacted  in  full. 

That  is  not,  however,  the  case. 

The  1939  Assembly  was  asked  to  act  upon  712 
bills;  the  Senate,  on  470.  These  dealt  with  143 
different  subjects,  from  agriculture  through  work¬ 
men’s  compensation.  Horse-racing,  relief  and  railroad 
taxes  all  made  greater  claims  upon  legislative  atten¬ 
tion  than  did  education. 

The  1940  picture  will  not  be  much  different. 

If  we  are  to  emerge  from  this  legislative  hurly-burly 
with  concrete  results,  we  must  recognize  these  facts. 
If  we  approach  legislators  on  an  "All  or  Nothing” 
basis,  we  will  certainly  get  nothing.  We  must  evalu¬ 
ate  our  ideal  program  in  terms  of  what  we  can  reason¬ 
ably  hope  to  get.  We  must  place  first  things  first, 
and  concentrate  our  efforts  on  the  essentials. 

First  on  our  must  list,  I  personally  place  financial 
aid  by  the  state  to  local  school  districts.  Such  aid, 
in  its  minimum  form,  has  been  provided  for  several 
years  by  emergency  appropriation  bills.  A  similar 
bill  to  maintain  the  3-cent  level  of  state  aid  will  be 
introduced  this  year  at  the  request  of  the  Federated 
Hoards  of  Education.  It  is  designed  to  make  up, 
out  of  general  state  funds,  the  reductions  in  state  aid 
that  have  come  from  falling  valuations  and  lowered 
assessments.  Should  it  fail  to  pass,  there  will  be  closed 
schools  and  unpaid  teachers  in  some  17  counties  of 
the  state. 


More  desirable  than  such  a  bill  would  be  some 
type  of  replacement  tax  that  would  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  on  more  than  a  year-to-year  basis.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  minimum  state  aid  should  not  be  left  as  a 
headache  for  each  succeeding  legislature. 

Most  desirable  of  all,  of  course,  would  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  tax  revision  making  the  Mort  Plan,  or  some 
similar  equalization  proposal,  effective. 

Also  essential  this  year  is  a  state  appropriation 
to  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund  which 
will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  real  cash,  rather 
than  promises  to  pay  or  claims  against  uncollectible 
railroad  taxes. 

If  we  could  get  only  two  things  this  year,  state 
financial  aid  and  a  cash  payment  to  the  Pension  Fund 
seem  most  desirable. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  something  will 
be  done  along  the  lines  of  teacher  welfare  legislation. 
Our  major  concerns  are  the  tenure  evasion  bill  and 
the  $1,200  minimum  salary  bill. 

Being  realistic  again,  I  hope  we  can  cash  in  on 
our  hard  work  of  last  year  by  the  passage  in  1940 
of  the  tenure  evasion  bill.  We  may  also  be  able  to 
get  the  minimum  salary  legislation  enacted,  since  the 
legislature  in  general  seems  not  unfriendly. 


Here  is  the  program  of  things  which,  as  the  legis¬ 
lature  opens,  seem  most  important.  Working  in 
favor  of  this  program  is  a  great  amount  of  advance 
planning  by  our  Legislative  Committee.  Through  a 
Steering  Sub-Committee  it  has  prepared  drafts  of  de¬ 
sired  legislation  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Legislative  Committees  and 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  criticism  and  suggestion. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  Introduction  of  bills 
early  in  the  legislative  session  which  starts  January  9. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  also  moved  forward 
in  setting  up  county  legislative  councils  which  will 
serve  (a)  as  representative  groups  in  each  county  for 
more  effective  contacts  with  the  legislature,  and  (b) 
as  means  of  communication,  through  which  legislative 
information  will  directly  reach  all  the  teachers. 

Never  to  my  knowledge  have  we  approached  a 
legislative  session  with  our  program  more  carefully 
considered,  our  bills  drawn,  and  more  complete  plans 
for  a  working  county  set-up.  I  feel  justified  in  asking 
well  planned,  systematic  and  untiring  effort  for  this 
program  on  the  part  of  all  teacher  groups  in  the  State. 
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Educational  Understudy 


Looking  back  upon  your  own  school 
4  life,  can  you  ever  forget  the  de¬ 
liciously  riotous  times  when  one  of 
those  inefEectual,  faintly  comic  crea¬ 
tures  known  as  a  “substitute”  tried  to 
play  teacher  for  a  day?  Discipline  flew 
out  the  window  when  she  walked  in. 
Safely  merged  with  the  mob,  even  the 
mildest  children  became  uproarious. 
Remember  how  exhilarating  it  was  to 
plague  a  teacher  “who  couldn’t  do  a 
thing  with  you”? 

Though  the  picture  of  my  class  on 
the  loose  comes  easily  to  mind,  1  can’t 
for  the  life  of  me  remember  any  more 
than  two  of  the  substitutes  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  reign  amid  the  tumult. 

One  was  Miss  Chelsea  Betterton. 
She  was  a  middle-aged  woman,  pleas¬ 
ant-faced,  but  with  an  unfortunate 
faculty  for  dressing  at  feast  ten  years 
behind  the  times.  Her  long-waisted 
blouses  and  her  hair,  braided  and 
twisted  and  ribboned  around  her  head 
in  innumerable  twists  and  puffs,  were 
sources  of  great  amusement  to  fashion- 
wise,  ninth  grade  girls.  If  you  add 
to  these  defects  her  name  and  her 
weak,  rather  nasal  voice,  it  becomes 
clear  why  Miss  Betterton  didn’t  have 
a  chance. 

From  the  moment  she  walked 
through  the  door,  35  hitherto  bridled 
egos  went  on  a  glorious  rampage. 
Erasers  were  flung  from  the  far  corn¬ 
ers  of  the  room.  The  air  was  filled 
with  a  whirling  storm  of  spitballs  and 
paper  airplanes.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  a  lull  in  the  deafening  noise, 
and  then  Miss  Betterton  could  be  dis¬ 
cerned  at  the  board,  pointing  to  a 
problem  and  saying  feebly,  “Do  you 
see  that,  now?”  This  was  invariably 
the  signal  for  a  loud  burst  of  de¬ 
lighted  laughter  and  an  even  noisier 
continuation  of  the  innocent  fun. 

Mrs.  Marvin,  whom  I  remember 
from  still  earlier  school  days,  had  the 
advantage  over  Miss  Betterton  in  that 
she  dealt  with  pupils  of  smaller  stature. 
She  occasionally  took  the  place  of  our 
fourth  grade  teacher  and  could,  by 
virtue  of  her  superior  size,  at  least 
keep  us  in  our  seats.  Her  vulnerable 
point,  physically,  was  her  nose.  It 
was  long  and  thin,  and  no  amount  of 
powdering  could  disguise  its  dull  red¬ 
ness.  4B  seized  with  delight  upon  the 
name  invented  by  one  of  its  more  bril¬ 
liant  spirits — “Banana  Nose.”  Cari¬ 
catures  of  “Banana  Nose”  came  flutter¬ 
ing  out  of  the  pages  of  nearly  every 
fourth  grade  reader.  On  the  sidewalk 
surrounding  the  school,  there  appeared 


a  series  of  over-nosed  faces,  carefully 
done  in  chalk.  And  even  today,  if 
the  carving  went  as  deep  as  we  thought 
it  did,  there  should  remain  a  momento 
of  Mrs.  Marvin  on  trunk  of  the 
black  walnut  tree  in  that  playground, 
the  outline  of  a  profile,  enormous  as 
to  nose,  with  the  discernible,  but,  to 
a  new  generation  of  fourth  graders, 
meaningless  initials — B.  N. 

Amid  the  welter  of  important  high 
school  activities  which  followed,  and 
the  excitement  of  studying  here  and 
abroad,  the  recollection  of  these  two 
struggling  personalities  dimmed.  In 
due  course  I,  a  full-fledged  teacher, 
emerged  from  college  into  a  world 
where  it  seems  there  are  too  many  re¬ 
cently  graduated  full-fledged  teachers. 
1  was  well  on  in  my  first  semester  of 
unemployment  when  the  principal  of 
the  local  high  school  called  me  up  and 
said,  “Our  French  teacher,  Miss  Jones, 
is  ill  with  the  grippe.  If  you  aren’t 
busy,  perhaps  .  .  .”  It  wasn’t  until  I 
was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the 
school’s  large  main  doorway  that  I 
realized  what  I  was  actually  doing. 
The  spirits  of  Miss  Betterton  and 
Banana  Nose  rose  up  on  either  side 
of  me.  I,  too,  was  a  substitute! 


From  that  day  (just  a  year  ago)  to 
this,  I  have  done  considerable 
“substitute  work”;  and  so,  in  addition 
to  describing  the  sensations  common  to 
every  American  who  ever  went  to 
school — those  of  the  hunter — I  feel 
qualified  to  speak  for  the  inarticulate  on  t 
but  not  inconsider- 
able  group  of  the 

The  life  a  sub- 
stitute  is  a  composite 
of  uncertainty,  noise, 

strange  school  cor-  '  «  tv  d 

ridors,  and  excite- 
ment.  The  classes  j 

which  she  has  to  keep  J 

peacefully  learning  V 

while  Miss  Jones  is  / 

out  with  the  grippe  ' 

are  of  an  enormous  diversity,  but  can, 
like  almost  everything  else,  be  grouped 
under  several  main  types. 

One  of  the  worst  to  have  to  deal 
with  is  the  Full-fledged  Riot.  This 
type,  which  may  develop  when  the 
principal  has  had  to  call  too  late  for 
the  substitute  to  arrive  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  period,  offers  almott 
insuperable  difficulties.  Well  do  I  re¬ 
member  one  such  case. 


By  Pauline  Lacey 

Chatham 

I  entered  the  large  high  school  about 
ten  minutes  after  classes  had  begun, 
and  upon  reporting  at  the  office  for 
instruction,  received  a  good-sized  bunch 
of  keys,  and  instructions  to  go  to  room 
205  and  teach  biology.  Finding  room 
205  was  not  the  problem  that  I  had 
expected,  for,  turning  down  the  long 
side  hall,  1  heard  the  unmistakable 
sounds  of  strife  in  the  distance.  These 
sounds,  increasing  in  volume,  led  me 
unerringly  to  the  designated  door  be¬ 
hind  which  a  major  conflict  seemed 
to  be  in  progress. 

I  WAS  just  about  to  turn  back  crav- 
enly  and  ask  for  the  principal’s  pro¬ 
tection  when  the  door  burst  open  and 
a  large  boy  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
“Hello,  Sugar,”  he  said.  Then  he 
shouted  back  into  the  classroom,  “Look 
out.  Kids!  Here  comes  the  Sub¬ 
stitute.” 

With  all  the  dignity  I  could  sum¬ 
mon  I  walked  into  a  room  which  even 
Miss  Betterton  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  possible.  The  floor  was  an  inch 
deep  in  torn  blotters,  eraser  fragments, 
spitballs,  and — yes,  paper  airplanes.  The 
back  row  of  desks,  occupied  by  a  group 
of  colored  girls,  had  been  pushed  into 
a  semicircle  while  the  girls  sang  “Hold 
Tight”  with  the  vigor  and  the  admir¬ 
able  rhythm  characteristic  of  their 
race.  Between  lines  they  kept  time 
by  pounding  on  the  desks  and  stamping 
on  the  floor.  Most  of  the  boys,  laugh- 
—  ^  ing  uproariously, 

were  clustered  about 
a  desk  in  the  mid- 
flic  of  the  room,  the 
^  only  exceptions  be- 

ing  two  large  youths 
J  engaged  in  what 

*  appeared  to  be  a 

y  friendly  fist  fight  by 

the  windows. 

^  Planting  myself 

\  firmly  in  front  of  the 

'  teacher’s  desk,  I  sur¬ 

veyed  the  class  steadily.  I  surveyed  it 
steadily  for  quite  a  while  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  effect  other  than  a  few  calls  of 
“.What’s  your  name.  Toots?”  and  “Did 
you  go  to  Montclair?”  Seeing  that 
the  authoritative  stare  was  getting  me 
nowhere,  1  drew  myself  up  and  un¬ 
leashed  a  “Take  your  seats!”  that 
rattled  the  panes.  Taken  aback  by 
the  unexpected  opposition,  they  actu¬ 
ally  did.  It  was  now  or  never. 
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Discipline  flies  out  the  window  when  the 
Substitute  walks  in.  How  to  lure  it  back 
is  told  by  a  young  and  clever  teacher. 


DRAWINGS  BY  JON  DE  VILBI88 


Seizing  a  piece  of  chalk,  I  dashed 
to  the  board  and  drew  an  Amoeba.  I 
bombarded  the  class  wdth  a  furious 
hail  of  questions  about  the  Amoeba 
while  giving  out  paper  and  instructions 
for  copying  the  drawings  on  the  board. 
I  drew  Amoebae  reproducing,  moving, 
eating,  excreting,  breathing,  and  then 
without  pausing  to  draw  breath,  started 
in  on  the  Paramecium.  The  going  was 
rough,  of  course.  One  boy,  whom  I 
had  been  forced  to  send  out  to  the 
office,  retaliated  by  periodically  open¬ 
ing  the  classroom  door,  calling  “Cooeee” 
and  then  dashing  off  down  the  hall. 
This  delighted  the  pupils,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  did  not  provoke  any  major 
outbreak.  Finally,  the  bell  rang  and 
the  class  was  over. 


I  SANK  into  a  chair,  breathless,  as  a 
round  blond  boy  came  up  to  me. 
“Boy,”  he  said,  “I  bet  you  take  a  head¬ 
ache  pill  when  you  get  home.”  I  didn’t 
contradict  him.  “But  don’t  you  worry 
none,”  he  continued  with  a  touch  of 
pride.  “We’re  an  awful  class,  the 
worst  in  the  school.  Nobody  can  do 
anything  with  us.  You  didn’t  do  as 
bad  as  most.”  And  with  that,  he  left 
the  room,  whistling. 

(In  case  any  earnest  young  educa¬ 
tion  students  should  happen  to  see  this, 
and  wonder  about  the  friendly  smile 
and  the  pleasant,  well-modulated  voice 
with  which  they  are  admonished  to 
greet  every  class,  let  me  say  here  that 
they  should  by  all  means  listen  to  their 
professors.  A  friendly  smile  and  a 
well-modulated  voice  will  stand  them 
in  good  stead  in  many  situations.  But 
should  they  ever  be  in  the  position  of 
a  substitute,  they  will  find  occasions 
like  the  above,  when  to  be  pleasant 
and  well-modulated  is  to  invite  dis¬ 
aster.  This  is  where  “adaptability,” 
that  important  requisite  on  the  student- 
teacher’s  rating  card,  comes  in.) 

There  are  other  types  of  classes  with 
which  the  substitute  is  confronted,  not 
as  dramatic  in  their  opposition,  perhaps, 
but  still  presenting  difficult  problems. 
Among  these  is  the  Inquisition.  This 
type  is  found  among  the  brighter  groups 
of  pupils,  and  is  generally  organized 
by  a  fairly  capable  student.  It  is  a 
class  which  is  convinced  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  docs  not  know  her  subject, 
and  is  out  to  prove  it.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  of  questions,  sometimes  obvious, 
sometimes  very  cunningly  contrived, 
but  always  backed  up  by  page  and 
paragraph  number,  may  completely  un¬ 


nerve  even  a  very  well-informed 
teacher. 

The  best  method  I  have  found  for 
dealing  with  such  a  case,  if  a  foreign 
language  class,  is  to  let  loose  a  torrent 
of  the  language  so  authentic,  so  im¬ 
pressive,  as  to  abash  the  most  hardened 
baiter ;  and  then  to  stop 
and  say  pleasantly,  in  a 
well-modulated  voice, 
that  you  teach  the  lan¬ 
guage,  not  their  particu¬ 
lar  grammar  book,  and 
that  if  they  care  to  con¬ 
tinue  now  with  the  les¬ 
son,  they  may  Icam 
something  of  profit.  In 
science,  a  similar  course 
may  be  followed.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  a  heckler,  simply 
go  into  an  advanced,  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  process,  bringing  in  as 
many  scientific  terms  as  possible.  Then 
ask  a  question  on  the  material  that  has 
just  been  discussed,  and  at  the  student’s 
obvious  bafflement,  suggest,  very  pleas¬ 
antly,  that  he  had  better  save  his  ques¬ 
tions  until  he  has  had  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  to  comprehend  the  answers,  and 
proceed  with  the  class. 

Other  interesting  possibilities  develop 
when  the  substitute  is  confronted  with 
the  Great  Name-changing  Act.  This 
may  occur  among  pupils  of  any  age, 
but  is  most  common  among  high  school 
freshmen.  At  a  loss  without  a  seating 
chart,  you  walk  into  a  quiet,  well- 
ordered  room.  Each  pupil  is  at  his 
desk,  wearing  a  bright,  interested  ex¬ 
pression.  With  a  feeling  of  relief,  you 
call  on  a  boy  to  read  a  few  lines  from 
the  translation,  asking  him,  of  course, 
for  his  name.  “Tom  Brown,”  he  re¬ 
plies  soberly.  You  continue  with  the 
work  calling  on  someone  who  turns 
out  to  be  Bob  Jones,  on  Jim  Jackson,  on 
Bob  Evans.  “What  an  extraordinarily 
straightforward  group  of  names,”  you 
think  to  yourself,  your  ears  attuned 
to  the  Walewskas  and  Polanskys  and 
Berkenmeiers  that  flood  our  public  high 
schools. 


By  now  a  discernible,  if  subdued, 
wave  of  tittering  is  sweeping  over 
the  class.  Your  feeling  that  something 
is  in  the  wind  is  confirmed  when  the 
boy  behind  a  red-headed  John  Smith 
announces  with  a  bland  smile  that  his 
name  is  Augustus  Whiffletrce.  This 
is  too  much  for  the  class,  which  bursts 
into  approving  laughter.  One  little 
girl  whispers  something  which  does 


not  escape  your  sharp  ears.  “That 
was  a  good  one.  Jack.” 

Thus  armed,  you  put  down  your 
book  and  join  in  the  class’s  roar  of 
laughter.  Your  mirth  is  unrestrained. 
Gargantuan.  You  even  have  to  lean 
against  the  desk,  so  exhausted  are  you 
by  the  humor  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  When  the  noise 
has  subsided,  the  class’s 
merriment  not  having 
been  as  prolonged  as 
might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed,  you  say,  suppressing 
the  last  of  your  chuckles, 
“Well,  that  was  a  good 
game  while  it  lasted.  I 
was  hoping  one  of  you 
would  show  some  im¬ 
agination  in  your  choice 
of  a  new  name.  Suppose  we  get  on 
with  the  work  now.  Jack.”  The  class, 
is  stunned.  Someone  says,  awed,  “She 
knows  us,”  and  the  day  is  won. 

Among  the  rarer  groups,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  is  the  class  composed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  boys  with  a  leavening  of  one 
or  two  extremely  attractive  girls.  I 
have  discovered  no  method  for  dealing 
effectively  with  this  type,  for  who  can 
expect  a  normal  16-year-old  boy  to  pay 
any  attention  to  a  strange  teacher  when 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  class,  the  one 
he  wants  to  take  to  the  Junior  Prom, 
calls  over  to  him  with  her  most  en¬ 
gaging  smile:  “Come  on  over  and  sit 
by  me,  Johnny,  and  tell  me  about  the 
game”? 

And  so  the  substitute  walks  in  and 
out  of  the  schools,  confronted  by  one 
perplexing  situation  after  another.  The 
current  understudy  for  Miss  Jones  may 
be  younger  than  Mrs.  Marvin,  more 
up-to-date  than  Miss  Betterton,  but  her 
position  remains  unchanged.  An  un¬ 
important  cog  in  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  she  struggles  on — the  legitimate 
prey  of  today’s  generation  of  carefree 
students. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE  DAY 

The  annual  observance  of  National 
Social  Hygiene  Day  will  be  held  this 
year  on  February  1.  More  than  5,0(X) 
community  and  regional  meetings  will 
join  the  celebration.  At  the  same  time, 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa¬ 
tion’s  national  anti-syphilis  committee 
will  release  its  new  sound  movie  on 
syphilis,  “With  These  Weapons.” 

This  special  “day”  was  started  by  the 
Association  four  years  ago  to  help  wage 
the  nation-wide  war  against  venereal 
disease. 
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A  Teacher  Makes  Her  Return 


By  Harold  T.  Hamlen 

Morristown 


As  an  extra  service,  we  have  prepared  1 ,000  re> 
prinb  of  this  and  our  December  article,  "How  to 
Figure  Out  Your  IncomeTax."  First  come,  first  served 


At  30,  Miss  Average  Teacher  was 
L  going  to  have  to  pay  her  first 
income  tax.  It  was  like  coming  down 
with  measles  when  you’d  always 
thought  you  were  immune. 

Miss  Teacher  had  never  even  seen 
a  federal  income  tax  return  until  the 
plague  was  upon  her.  At  first,  she 
couldn’t  make  heads  or  tails  of  it. 
After  a  couple  of  months  of  reading 
explanatory  articles  and  listening  to 
revenue  men  speak  at  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings,  though,  she  felt  a  little  better. 
Her  first  New  Year’s  resolution  was 
to  file  her  return  before  the  end  of 
January.  All  this  waiting  around  until 
the  final  deadline  of  March  15  looked 
pretty  shortsighted  to  her. 

“Let  my  friends  be  grasshoppers,’’ 
she  said,  “but  I  will  emulate  the  ant.’’ 

Consequently,  on  a  night  in  January, 
Miss  Teacher  settled  down  to  her  desk, 
as  if  she  were  grading  papers,  only 
now  the  victim  was  herself. 

“Form  1040A,’’  she  read,  “United 
States  Individual  Income  Tax  Return 
for  net  incomes  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  That  certainly  means  me.’’ 

First  of  all,  like  a  pupil,  she  wrote 
her  name  and  address  in  the  blanks 
at  the  top  of  the  form.  Then  she  came 
to  a  heading  marked  “Income.”  Across 
from  item  1,  “Salaries  and  other  com¬ 
pensation  for  personal  services,”  she 
wrote  $2,000  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she’d 
been  glad  of  her  low  income. 

“Item  2  —  dividends”  was  likewise 
easy.  From  those  “foolproof”  securities 
she  had  bought  with  Uncle  Willie’s 
birthday  money  a  few  years  back,  she 
had  received  only  $90  last  year. 

Across  from  item  3 — “Interest,  etc.” 
— she  wrote  $7.80,  which  was  the  3 
per  cent  from  her  savings  account. 

The  only  other  income  Miss  Teacher 
could  think  of  was  $400  from  two 
Building  and  Loan  shares  which  had 
matured.  Years  ago  she  had  paid  $145 
each  for  them,  so  she  had  to  include 
under  her  income  only  the  difference 
between  the  $290  total  cost  and  the 
$400  profit — or  $110.  As  the  return 
did  not  list  this  particular  item.  Miss 
Teacher  crossed  out  item  5,  “Income 
from  annuities,”  and  typed  in  “Profit 
from  Building  and  Loan  shares.” 

Adding  items  1,  2,  3,  and  5  gave  her 
$2,207.80  as  her  total  income  (item  6). 

Miss  Teacher  cheerfully  attacked  the 
section  headed  “Deductions.” 

Item  7 — “Contributions  paid,”  was 
nice.  From  her  check  book.  Miss 
Teacher  learned  that  she  had  given  tax 
free  money  to  five  organizations — the 


Community  Chest,  $5 ;  the  Y.W.C.A., 
$5 ;  the  Episcopal  Church,  $42.50,  and 
the  Library  Association,  $2.50 — a  total 
of  $55.  It  had  hurt  at  the  time,  but 
the  glow  she  got  now  was  worth  it. 

Miss  Teacher  was  at  first  shocked, 
then  smug,  to  discover  she  hadn’t  paid 
any  one  any  interest  last  year.  Because 
of  that,  she  passed  up  item  8,  “Interest 
paid.”  When  it  came  to  “Taxes  paid,” 
(item  9)  though,  she  indignantly  start¬ 
ed  to  compile  a  grand  total. 

There  were  her  automobile  license 
plates,  for  example.  Ten-fifty  they  had 
cost  last  year.  Miss  Teacher  wrote  the 
figure  under  Schedule  E  on  page  2, 
and  chuckled  to  think  of  all  the  New 
Jerseyans  who  had  listed  a  license  plate 
deduction  for  1938  when  no  one  paid 
for  license  plates  in  the  state  that  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

Next,  under  “Taxes  paid,”  she  listed 
$3  for  her  driver’s  license,  then  $39 
for  her  gasoline  tax  (at  3  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon).  She  could  prove  that  figure,  if 
anyone  should  ask,  by  showing  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  her  “auto  book.”  Speedometer 
listings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  year  showed  she  had  traveled  19,500 
miles.  Her  Ford  made  15  miles  to  the 
gallon,  ergo  she  had  used  1,300  gallons. 

All  in  all.  Miss  Teacher’s  item  9 
(“Taxes  Paid”)  wasn’t  so  big  after 
all — only  $52.50. 

For  “Other  deductions,”  (item  10), 
she  had  learned  she  could  list  dues  in 
professional  organizations — $10;  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  professional  magazines — 
$5,  and  convention  expenses  (Atlantic 
City) — ^$30.  That  was  $45  in  all. 

Miss  Teacher  was  not  a  little  dashed 
to  find  that  her  total  deductions  (item 
11)  added  up  to  only  $152.40.  She 
couldn’t  subtract  her  rent,  bills  for 
clothes,  light,  gas,  ’phone,  and  maid 
service — or  anything. 

After  that  was  done.  Miss  Teacher 
got  up  and  opened  a  window,  took  a 
deep  breath  and  a  drink  of  water,  and 
returned  to  the  final  section.  It  was 
marked  “Computation  of  Tax.”  Her 
first  task,  for  item  12,  was  to  subtract 
“deductions”  (item  11)  from  “income” 
(item  6).  “Mmmm-mmm-mm,”  she 
said,  “$2,207.80  minus  $152.40  equals 
$2,055.40.  So  that’s  my  ‘net  income’.” 

Item  13  started  with  “Less.”  That 
was  more  like  it.  First  was  “earned 
income  credit.”  Turning  to  Schedule 
G-1  on  the  second  page,  Miss  Teacher 
found  it  meant  merely  figuring  10  per 
cent  of  her  net  income  which  amounted 
to  $205.54. 

“At  last — something  woman-sized,” 
Miss  Teacher  exclaimed  as  she  wrote 


$1,000  firmly  across  from  “Personal  ex¬ 
emption,”  item  11.  With  that,  she  had 
reached  the  end  of  her  deductions. 

The  last  three  steps  were  duck  soup 
for  anybody  who  had  ever  taught  arith¬ 
metic.  Miss  Teacher  added  her  per¬ 
sonal  exemption  and  earned  income 
credit — $1,205.54,  then  subtracted  it 
from  her  net  income  of  $2,055.40  (item 
12)  to  arrive  at  item  16,  “Balance  of 
net  income  taxable.”  It  was  $849.86. 
Last  of  all  she  computed  4  per  cent 
of  $849.86.  The  tax  lay  staring  up  at 
her  from  its  white  sheet  of  paper. 

It  was  $33.99. 

Postscript:  Miss  Teacher  mailed  two 
copies  of  her  return  to  the  government 
on  January  30.  She  kept  another  in 
her  file.  On  March  14,  while  all  her 
friends  struggled  madly  through  their 
financial  balance  sheets,  Miss  Teacher 
went  to  the  movies. 


Retired  Teachers- 
And  The  Income  Tax 

Many  of  you  retired  teachers  have 
asked  just  how  the  income  tax  regula¬ 
tions  apply  to  you. 

The  annual  payment  you  receive  is 
part  pension,  and  part  annuity.  Under 
the  Federal  Law,  the  entire  amount  of 
your  pension  is  taxable  and  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  gross  income.  Only  part  of 
your  annuity  need  be  entered  as  gross 
income.  The  rest  of  it  need  not  be 
entered  at  all. 

Before  making  out  your  return, 
therefore,  if  your  net  income  is  large 
enough  to  require  the  filing  of  a  return 
(see  December  Review,  pp.  80,  81), 
you  should  write  to  John  A.  Wood,  III, 
secretary  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund,  Box  550,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  to  ask: 

1.  “How  much  of  my  annual  re¬ 
tirement  allowance  is  pension,  and  how 
much  is  annuity?”  (You  were  given 
the  answer  to  this  question  when  you 
retired  and  should  have  the  information 
on  file.) 

2.  “What  was  the  total  amount  of 
contributions  deducted  from  my  salary 
and  credited  to  my  annuity?” 

With  this  information,  which  should 
be  retained  for  use  in  future  years,  you 
are  ready  to  make  your  return. 

(1)  Under  gross  income  include  your 
entire  annual  pension.  (2)  Under 
gross  income  include  three  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  deducted  from  your 
salary  and  credited  to  your  annuity. 
(3)  Under  gross  income  include  any 
other  taxable  income  as  described  in  the 
December  Review,  and  make  out  your 
return  just  like  any  other  citizen. 
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1919 -A  Pension  Fund  is  Born 


The  "father  of  New  Jersey's  pension  system"  reveals, 
for  the  first  time  in  print,  the  events  leading  up  to 
founding  of  the  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

By  ARTHUR  N.  PIERSON 


SOMETIME  in  the  winter  or  spring 
of  1917,  I  happened  into  Gov¬ 
ernor  Walter  Edge’s  office  when  he 
showed  me  a  letter  from  a  public  school 
teacher  who  had  served  three  or  four 
years  as  such  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund.  The 
letter  stated  that  her  brother  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Actuarial  Department 
of  some  large  life  insurance  company 
and  had  advised  the  teacher  that  the 
Retirement  Fund  was  in  a  very  un¬ 
sound  financial  condition  and  that,  at 
her  age,  then  27,  did  not  offer  her 
much  chance  of  obtaining  the  Fund’s 
promised  benefits. 

The  Governor  asked  me  what  I  knew 
about  the  Fund,  to  which  I  was  obliged 
to  reply  that  I  knew  nothing  definitely 
but  that  I  feared  it  was  headed  for 
the  same  unfortunate  experiences  that 
the  Royal  Arcanum,  Iron  Cross  and 
other  such  benefit  funds  were  already 
experiencing.  About  this  time  State 
Treasurer  William  Reed  dropped  into 
the  Governor’s  office  and  I  referred 
the  Governor’s  question  to  him,  he  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  the  Board  of  T rustees 
of  the  Fund.  Mr.  Reed’s  answer  was 
that  some  of  the  trustees  felt  as  I  did 
about  the  future  of  the  Fund  and 
that  he  felt  that  some  of  the  teachers, 
who  had  a  reasonable  claim  upon  the 
Fund,  were  being  denied  its  privileges 
because  of  the  very  limited  monies  in 
the  Fund’s  treasury. 

To  the  question  put  by  Governor 
Edge  to  Mr.  Reed  as  to  how  far  the 
State’s  liability  went  in  connection  with 
the  Fund,  the  answer  was  that  he  felt 
the  State  was  not  legally  bound,  but  was 
morally  bound,  to  make  good  the  prom¬ 
ised  benefits,  inasmuch  as  all  teachers 
joining  the  system  subsequent  to  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1908  were  required  to  become 
members  of  the  Fund  and  submit  to 
the  stated  salary  deductions,  and  be¬ 
cause  for  many  years  the  Act  creating 
the  Fund  had  been  part  of  the  School 
Law.  Governor  Edge  and  I  agreed. 


The  outcome  of  this  conference  was 
that  the  Governor  insisted  upon  hav¬ 
ing  a  resolution  prepared  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  not  only  of  the  Teachers’ 
Retirement  Fund  but  also  of  the  35- 
year  Half-pay  Pension,  passed  in  1914, 
making  this  Fund  the  State’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  instead  of  that  of  the  school 
districts  employing  the  teachers.  This 
was  a  half-pay  gratuity  to  the  teachers 
who  had  served  35  years,  to  which 
they  contributed  nothing.  The  funds 
to  support  the  annual  pension  load 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  main  stem 
railroad  tax  before  distribution  to  the 
counties  for  school  purposes. 

I  at  first  refused  to  engage  in  this 
investigation  as  I  had  just  finished  a 
2-year  job  of  investigating  municipal 
finances  and  writing  and  getting  leg¬ 
islative  approval  for  some  10  or  12 
finance  bills.  Also,  I  had  already  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  on  a  commission  for 
the  revision  and  codification  of  our  tax 
laws.  But,  at  the  insistance  of  the 
Governor  and  Mr.  Reed,  I  finally 
]delded  and  consented  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  At  the  organization  of  the 
committee,  I  was  made  Chairman, 
much  against  my  protest,  as  I  had 
already  been  made  Chairman  of  the 
Tax  Revision  Commission.  However, 
as  appropriation  had  been  made  to 
engage  the  services  of  an  actuary  and 
clerical  assistance,  the  work  was 
commenced. 


Through  the  aid  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  furnished  a  technical  advisor  in 
the  person  of  Paul  Studensky,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  started.  Mr.  George  F. 
Buck  was  engaged  as  the  Consultant 
Actuary. 

After  getting  a  complete  census  of 
the  teachers  of  our  State,  their  age, 
length  of  service,  salary,  etc.,  and  a 
census  of  the  Teachers’  Annuity  Fund 
membership,  together  with  the  po¬ 
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tential  beneficiaries  of  the  35-year  Half¬ 
pay  Pension,  which  included  every 
teacher  then  in  service,  the  actuary 
made  the  analysis.  It  was  found  that 
the  liabilities  of  the  Teachers’  Retire¬ 
ment  Fund  amounted  to  $19,000,000, 
against  which  there  was  only  $486,000 
on  hand  and  prospective  dues  of 
$3,953,000 — or  a  net  deficit  of  about 
$15,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  full 
amount  of  the  net  deficit  should  have 
been  on  hand  drawing  4%  interest. 
It  would  also  require  increased  future 
contributions,  from  2'/[  to  3  times 
the  present  deduction  figure,  to  keep 
this  Fund  on  an  actuarily  sound  re¬ 
serve  basis. 


A  A  part  of  the  investigation  I 
called  upon  Governor  Stokes,  who 
signed  the  1906  bill  making  it  obliga¬ 
tory  for  teachers  entering  the  service 
after  January  1,  1908,  to  join  the 
Teachers’  Retirement  Fund,  and  in¬ 
quired  the  history  of  this  bill.  He 
stated  that  Miss  Allen  accompanied  by 
Mr.  David  Parks  Fackler,  the  Fund’s 
actuary,  assured  him  that  with  the  in¬ 
creased  contributions  proposed  by  the 
1906  Act,  the  Fund  would  be  on 
an  actuarily  sound  basis,  which  was  the 
justification  for  his  signing  the  bill. 
I  was  advised  by  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  when  the  bill  was  before  that 
House  that  the  same  assurance  was 
given  to  the  members. 

To  place  the  35-year  Half-pay  Pen¬ 
sion  on  a  reserve  basis,  it  would 
mean  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  present 
generation  would  be  contributing  their 
due  share  to  the  pensions  that  the 
then  teachers  would  be  entitled  to 
upon  retirement  and  not  pass  the 
burden  of  the  pension  for  such  teach- 
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Federated  Boards  to  Ask  $2,500,000 
In  Special  Appropriations 

Three  special  appropriations  for  local  appropriations,  and  a  simi 
public  schools,  totaling  $2,500,-  ficiencv  of  $172,000  in  vo< 


X  public  schools,  totaling  $2,500,- 
000,  will  be  asked  of  the  1940  Leg¬ 
islature  by  the  Federated  Boards  of 
Education.  These  emergency  appro¬ 
priation  bills  will  be  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Board’s  legislative  pro¬ 
gram,  it  was  decided  in  Trenton  De¬ 
cember  8,  at  one  of  the  largest 
meetings  ever  held  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Wilbur  Zimmerman,  of  Ventnor, 
was  reelected  President  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  regular  emergency  appropria¬ 
tion,  designed  to  maintain  the  3-cents- 
a-day  level  of  state  aid  in  all  counties, 
will  be  submitted.  This  calls  for 
$2,100,000,  which  will  materially  aid 
the  schools  in  18  of  the  21  counties. 
Mercer  County  is  expected  to  fall 
into  the  “help-wanted”  class  this  year, 
leaving  only  Essex,  Hudson,  and  Union 
on  the  non-emergency  list. 

In  addition,  measures  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  cover  a  $142,000  deficiency 
in  the  manual  training  fund,  from 
which  the  State  has  been  matching 


local  appropriations,  and  a  similar  de¬ 
ficiency  of  $172,000  in  vocational 
training. 

The  Federated  Boards  will  also 
seek  to  recapture  school  tax  penalty 
money  for  districts  which  have  paid 
it,  in  view  of  the  Legislature’s  action 
in  remitting  such  penalties  for  Atlantic 
County  and  Jersey  City. 

Officers  reelected  along  with  Mr. 
Zimmerman  were  Mrs.  Mattie  Reim 
of  Maywood,  vice-president;  Edward 
E.  Kilpatrick  of  Hackettstown,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitcham,  of 
Orange,  treasurer. 

NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 

To  tell  the  world  that  the  idea  of 
racial  inferiority  and  superiority  is  a 
false  concept  and  to  remind  both 
Whites  and  Negroes  of  the  Negro’s 
actual  part  in  history  are  the  twin  pur¬ 
poses  of  Negro  History  Week,  to  be 
celebrated  February  11-18.  Schools  and 
all  other  agencies  opposed  to  intoler¬ 
ance  are  asked  to  join  in  the  observance. 


PRINTING'S  500th  YEAR 
TO  BE  CELEBRATED 

Though  scholars  still  quibble  over 
it,  the  date,  1440,  is  generally  accepted 
as  that  of  the  invention  of  printing 
from  movable  type  by  Johannes  Gut¬ 
enberg.  The  new  year  of  1940,  marks 
the  500th  anniversary  of  that  tre¬ 
mendously  significant  event.  An  angle 
for  celebration  in  the  schools  is  “What 
would  education  be  like  without  books?” 

To  give  proper  observance  of  this 
anniversary  and  several  other  related 
ones,  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts,  assisted  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  promoting  and  coordinating 
nation-wide  celebrations.  Suggestions 
for  local  programs  may  be  obtained 
from  A.  I.  G.  A.  Printing  Anniversary 
Committee,  Will  Ransom,  Secretary, 
285  Madison  Avenue,  New’  Y  ork  City. 

Other  dates  to  be  observed  are  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  the  New 
World  at  Mexico  City,  in  1539,  and 
the  first  book  produced  in  what  is  now’ 
the  United  States  —  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book,  printed  by  the  Stephen  Daye 
press  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1640. 


ers  on  to  the  generation  of  taxpayers 
to  w’hom  such  teachers  had  rendered  no 
service.  It  was  found  that  there  should 
be  some  $23,000,000  on  hand  in  the 
Fund  to  take  care  of  present  liabilities 
and  a  continuing  contribution  of  9% 
of  the  salary  roll. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  a  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  make  good  to  the  teachers  who  had 
joined  the  Teachers’  Retirement  Fund, 
and  a  definite  and  legal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  meet  the 
benefits  offered  by  the  35-year  Half¬ 
pay  Pension  law,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Teachers’  Re¬ 
tirement  Fund  w’ere  upon  disability  and 
the  benefits  of  the  35-year  Half-pay 
Pension  Fund  accrued  after  35  years 
of  service,  that  many  teachers  w’ould 
become  beneficiaries  of  both  funds; 
and  because  of  the  conflicting  provisions 
of  the  tw’o  Funds  as  to  benefits,  much 
of  the  justification  and  real  purpose  of 
a  pension  system  (for  the  betterment 
of  the  service)  w’as  destroyed. 

Because  of  the  foregoing,  the  Com¬ 
mission  concluded  to  recommend  the 
practical  consolidation  of  the  two  Funds 
into  one  Fund,  to  be  set  up  on  an 
actuarily  computed  reserve  basis,  elim¬ 
inating  the  conflicting  provisions  ex¬ 
isting  as  above  noted,  w’hich  policy 
obtained  in  the  bill  finally  offered  to 
the  Legislature. 

After  numerous  hearings  in  Pater¬ 
son,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Plainfield, 


Trenton,  Camden,  Atlantic  City  upon 
the  then  published  features  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  bill,  it  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly  early  in  the  session  of 
1919.  Before  the  Assembly  voted 
upon  the  bill,  being  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  that  year,  1  called  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  in  closed  session 
and  explained  to  them  the  situation  of 
the  tw’o  existing  Funds  and  that  the 
new  bill  w’ould  take  care  of  the  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  two  Funds;  that  the  burden 
to  the  State  w’ould  not  only  be  the 
current  cost  of  pensions  but  the  cost 
of  the  benefits  then  in  force  bv  both 
the  Funds  and,  as  well,  the  liabilities 
for  accrued  service  in  both  Funds;  and 
that  based  upon  the  enrollment  of 
teachers  as  of  June  30,  1918,  number¬ 
ing  about  16,000  and  show’ing  an 
aggregate  salary  of  approximately 
$18,000,000,  that  the  annual  cost  to 
the  State  w’ould  be  $1,008,200. 

1,  at  that  time,  cautioned  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  that  this  only 
applied  to  the  stated  salary  of  teach¬ 
ers,  and  not  to  the  5%,  10%  and 
15%  bonuses  that  the  teachers  were 
generally  receiving  because  of  war 
conditions,  and  that,  if  these  bonuses 
W’ere  later  included  as  fixed  salary, 
that  the  State’s  bill  would  be  increased 
proportionately.  This  figure  provided 
that  the  cost  of  paying  outstanding 
benefit  claims  of  the  tw’o  Funds  and 
the  liability  the  State  w’as  assuming 
for  accrued  service  w’ould  be  commuted 


over  25  yearly  payments,  at  the  end 
of  which  period,  1945,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  would  be  reduced  simply  to  the 
current  costs. 

Senator  Runyon,  w’ho  wjis  president 
of  the  Senate,  arranged  a  similar  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  when  I  made  the 
same  statement  to  the  Assembly. 

In  1920  the  35-year  retirement  priv¬ 
ilege  W’as  granted  to  all  present  entrants 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Act.  The 
State  was  obliged  not  only  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  part  to  this  added  cost,  but 
the  teachers’  part  for  such  teachers  as 
would  have  a  35-year  service  prior  to 
reaching  the  age  of  62.  A  year  or 
two  later,  the  janitors  were  able  to 
get  an  amendment  classifying  them 
as  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  pen¬ 
sion  benefits.  Mr.  Buck,  pension 
fund  actuary,  reported  that  these  tw’o 
amendments  w’ould  add  about  50%  to 
the  State’s  cost. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  the  State  in 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund’s  existence  to  make  appro¬ 
priation  in  accord  w’ith  the  actuary’s 
certificate,  an  amendment  was  passed 
in’  1925  to  commute  the  deferred  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  Fund  to  a  35-year  annual 
contribution  and  subsequent  certifica¬ 
tions  were  made  on  this  basis,  so  that 
if  no  defaults  in  the  State’s  contribu¬ 
tion  are  experienced,  the  Fund  will 
be  on  a  current  cost  basis  by  1960. 
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Meet  Newark's 

Traditionally,  the  way  for  par¬ 
ents  to  find  out  what  the  schools 
are  doing  with  their  kids  and  money 
is  to  make  a  personal  visit  and  ask 
questions.  That  system  is  still  much 
in  use,  but  in  a  large  town,  it’s  hardly 
likely  that  very  many  parents  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Thoroughly  aware  of  this  state  of 
things,  and  yet  wanting  parents  to 
find  out  all  about  the  schools,  the 
Newark  Board  of  Education  author¬ 
ized  Dr.  Stanley  H.  Rolfe,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  to  get  out  a 
publication  that  would  show,  in  pic¬ 
tures  as  well  as  words,  just  how  New¬ 
ark  took  care  of  its  school-age  children. 

Appearance  of  the  “brochure”  was 
heralded  by  Dr.  Rolfe  in  an  address 
over  WOR  during  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week.  At  that  time,  he  explained 
that  the  cost  of  the  publication  made 
it  impossible  for  every  family  to  have 
one  for  permanent  possession.  How¬ 
ever,  every  family  was  given  a  chance 
to  examine  the  book  one  evening  at 
home  through  arrangements  made  by 


Schools 

individual  home  rooms,  all  of  which 
were  given  copies. 

Printed  on  heavy,  slick  paper  and 
bound  with  flat  rings,  the  book  is 
handsome  and  expensive  looking.  It 
contains  1 16  pages  and  weighs  1  pound 
and  3  ounces.  Entitled  “Investment 
in  Citizenship,”  it  gives  a  splendid  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  city  school  system,  and  rates 
with  similar  publications  in  much  larger 
cities  than  Newark. 

On  every  page  are  one  or  two 
action  pictures,  and  captions  that  not 
only  explain  what  is  happening  in  them, 
but  why.  There  are  scenes  of  singing 
and  dancing  groups,  of  treatments  for 
crippled  and  undernourished  children, 
of  special  training  for  the  blind,  of 
pottery-making,  machine  work,  art, 
sports  and  safety  instruction.  Pictures 
are  grouped  according  to  the  Newark 
schools’  major  objectives  in  education: 

1.  Development,  through  guidance, 
of  worthy  social  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior. 

2.  Development  of  desirable  indi¬ 


vidual  aptitudes,  interests  and 
personality  traits. 

3.  Command  of  essential  knowledge 
and  basic  skills. 

4.  Attainment  of.  a  sound,  healthy 
body  and  normal  mental  attitudes. 

5.  Experience  in  manual  skills  and 
a  knowledge  of  their  significance 
in  social  and  industrial  life. 

6.  Provision  for  activities  leading 
to  desirable  leisure  and  recrea¬ 
tional  interests. 

A  particularly  interesting  section  of 
the  pamphlet,  for  the  taxpayer,  is  the 
last,  which  deals  with  actual  and  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  for  educating  New¬ 
ark’s  70,000  pupils.  In  pictorial  charts, 
the  reader  is  shown  that  education 
costs  $10,000,000  as  compared  to 
$70,000,000  for  other  public  services, 
that  education  for  each  child  costs 
the  city  only  70  cents  a  day.  The  charts 
make  it  easy  for  anyone  to  tell  at  a 
glance  the  proportion  of  funds  spent 
for  administration,  salaries,  mainte¬ 
nance,  etc. 

After  looking  through  the  school 
board’s  booklet,  Newark  citizens  should 
not  have  to  ask  any  major  questions 
about  their  schools. 
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Association  to  Consolidate 
Offices  in  Trenton 


CONSOLIDATION  of  the  Newark  and 
T renton  offices  of  the  Association 
in  Trenton  and  a  general  reassignment 
of  staff  titles  and  duties  were  approved 
by  the  newly  elected  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  first  meeting  December 
1.  The  positions  of  Secretary  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  and  Coordinat¬ 
ing  Assistant  to  the  President  were 
created,  the  former  being  filled  by 
Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate,  Executive 
Clerk,  and  the  latter  by  Laurence  B. 
Johnson,  Field  Secretary  and  Editor  of 
the  Review. 

The  Association  will  take  new  and 
larger  quarters  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Trenton.  A  suite  of  offices  at  the 
front  of  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel  has 
been  placed  under  lease,  and  will  be 
prepared  for  the  entire  staff  of  six  full¬ 
time  employees.  It  will  consist  of  a 
reception  room  and  main  office, 
ample  storage  space,  and  four  small 
private  offices,  one  of  which  will  be 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  President 
and  small  committees.  The  enlarged 
Executive  Committee  of  twenty-six 
members  will  no  longer  be  able  to  meet 
in  the  Headquarters  Office;  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  the  hotel 
for  a  special  meeting  room. 

As  Executive  Clerk  and  Secretary  to 
the  Legislative  Committee,  Mrs.  Ap¬ 
plegate  will  be  responsible  for  gathering 
information,  maintaining  personal  con¬ 
tacts,  maintaining  the  membership  and 
Review  mailing  lists  for  the  Enroll¬ 
ment  Committee,  scheduling  and  ar¬ 
ranging  the  Annual  Convention, 
scheduling  and  arranging  committee 
meetings,  and  relationships  with  the 
N.E.A. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  assist  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  give  general  supervision  to  pub¬ 
lications  and  publicity,  research  and 
office  management,  and  will  do  field 
work  on  relations  w’ith  affiliated,  local 
and  county,  and  lay  organizations. 

Judy  Graves  will  be  managing  editor 
of  the  Review  and  other  Association 
publications.  She  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  advertising  and  general  public¬ 
ity.  So  far  as  the  Review  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Graves  ex¬ 
change  titles,  without  change’ in  duties, 
to  conform  with  general  practice  in  the 
editorial  field. 

The  office  routine  of  the  Association 
is  apportioned  among  the  three  office 
assistants:  Mina  Domres,  bookkeeping; 
Mary  Barcalow,  receptionist,  and 
Dorothy  Eisen,  the  taking  of  minutes 
and  handling  of  Review  advertising. 


Dr.  Fidler  has  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  changes: 

“This  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee  constitutes,  I  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve,  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  our 
Association.  The  new  set-up  meets  a 
long-felt  need  without  any  major  revo¬ 
lution  in  either  the  staff  or  organization. 

“It  is  futile  for  any  President  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Applegate,  who  be¬ 
comes  Secretary  to  the  Legislative 
Committee.  Her  seventeen  years  of 
unselfish  service  have  made  her  a  more 
familiar  figure  in  the  life  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  than  any  president  can  become 
in  one  or  two  years. 

“We  have  not  always,  however,  made 
the  best  use  of  her  talent  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  her  many  contacts  with  the 
men  and  women  who  mould  the  policy 
of  our  state.  We  have  burdened  her 
with  a  mass  of  routine  detail  which 
could  have  been  efficiently  handled  by 
clerical  assistants.  She  has  served  at 
an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
which  the  Association  has  not  the  right 
to  ask  of  any  employee. 

“It  should  not  be  necessary  to  justify 
the  creation  of  the  position  of  Co¬ 
ordinating  Assistant  to  the  President. 
The  demands  of  the  Association  on  its 
President  have  been  increasing  each 
year.  No  man  or  woman  could  hope 


to  serve  as  President  and  do,  at  the 
same  time,  justice  to  a  full-time  posi¬ 
tion.  In  an  Association  the  size  of 
ours  the  President  should  be  free  to 
frame  policies,  to  represent  the  Associa¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  in  necessary 
public  contacts  and  to  provide  a  for¬ 
ward-looking,  constructive  leadership. 
He  should  not  have  to  serve  as  a  staff 
executive;  he  should  not  haye  to  settle 
all  petty  details.  Finally  he  should 
be  able  to  leave  office  with  some  as¬ 
surance  that  the  policies  he  has  in¬ 
augurated  will  be  carried  forward 
unless  and  until  the  Association  or  his 
successor  changes  them. 

HE  Association  is  fortunate  in 
X  having,  already  in  its  employ, 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  been  selected  as 
Coordinating  Assistant.  Mr.  Johnson 
came  to  us  six  years  ago  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  background  of  teaching  and  news¬ 
paper  work.  In  public  relations  work  for 
the  Newark  Board  of  Education  he  had 
gained  an  understanding  of  New  Jersey 
problems.  For  a  year  as  editor  of  the 
Review  and  since  1935  as  field  sec¬ 
retary  and  director  of  publicity,  he 
has  served  the  Association  ably.  He 
writes  well,  has  spoken  frequently  in 
public  and  is  widely  known  throughout 
the  State  as  a  result  of  his  field  work. 
He  has  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  taxation  and  school  finance, 
and  has  given  ample  evidence  of  an 
alert  intelligence  in  meeting  new 
problems. 

“There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  changes  will  free  the  Associa¬ 
tion  executives  from  the  many  details 
which  should  long  ago  have  been  dele¬ 
gated  to  clerical  assistants.” 


REVIEW  COSTS  ARE  LOW 


YOU  pay  only  40  cents  each,  a  year, 
to  read  eight  issues  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review.  Teach¬ 
ers  in  all  but  six  of  35  states  that  were 
surveyed  by  the  Kansas  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciation  pay  more. 

Only  two  publications  in  the 
Review's  circulation  class — 25,000  or 
more — cost  less  per  member  than  your 
magazine.  They  are  those  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (30  cents)  and  Illinois  (39 
cents),  but  remember  that  these  pub¬ 
lications  have  circulations  of  59  and 
45  thousand,  respectively,  and  are  thus 
able  to  profit  from  large-scale  operating 
economies.  Other  magazines  of  the 
25,000-plus  group  cost  up  to  72  cents 
(Texas).  The  average  for  this  group 
is  47  cents  a  reader. 

Among  the  entire  group  of  35  maga¬ 
zines  surveyed,  per  member  costs  range 
from  18  cents  (Iowa)  to  76  cents 
(Kansas).  Like  the  Review,  all  these 
publications  take  in  advertising  to  off¬ 


set  publication  costs,  but  the  Review 
pays  less  than  many  of  them  to  get  it. 
Staff  time,  mailing,  travel  and  other 
costs  of  attracting  and  handling  ad¬ 
vertising  absorb  about  1 1  per  cent  of 
the  Review's  advertising  income. 
Among  the  larger  journals.  New  York 
spends  23  per  cent  and  California  15 
per  cent.  Wisconsin,  which  is  only  a 
middle-sized  publication,  reaches  a  high 
of  43  per  cent  on  advertising  overhead. 

Per  member  costs  of  magazines  in 
the  Review's  circulation  class  are  tabu¬ 
lated  below,  along  with  the  amount  of 
advertising  income  per  member: 

Coat  Advertising 
per  Income 

Member  per  Member 
New  Jersey  (28,600)  .40  .82 

Texas  ((32,500)  .72  .33 


Michigan  (32,742) 
(California  (36,950) 
Ohio  (41,207) 
Illinois  (44,682) 
New  York  (49,356) 


.72  .33 

Unreported 
.46  .38 

.58  .35 

.39  .21 

.53  .40 


Pennsylvania  (59,000)  .30 
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Inter-Association  Activities 
Top  1940  Agenda 


Executive  Committee  authorizes  special 
body  on  relations  with  local  and  county 
groups:  members  draw  tor  terms. 


The  appointment  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  Relations  with  Local 
and  County  Associations  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
December  1  meeting.  Expansion  of  a 
special  committee  on  Relations  with  Af¬ 
filiated  Associations  was  also  author¬ 
ized.  The  1940  Convention  was  fixed 
for  November  8-11  at  Atlantic  City; 
and  county  members  of  the  committees 
drew  for  terms.  The  committee  ap¬ 
proved  an  Association  contribution  to¬ 
ward  the  costs  of  a  tenure  and  salary 
case  involving  Margaret  Wall  of  Jersey 
City. 

General  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
committee  heads  and  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  committee  functions  were  ap¬ 
proved.  In  general,  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Association  are  advised 
to  continue  the  work  begun  last  year. 
The  Resolutions  Committee  is  asked  to 
provide  for  a  meeting  at  which  members 
of  the  Association  may  appear  for  or 
against  proposed  resolutions.  The  Bud¬ 
get  Committee  is  requested  to  give 
special  attention  to  making  the  1941 
budget  reflect  the  1941  program,  so 
that  it  will  be  a  forward-looking  piece 
of  fiscal  planning.  The  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  is  asked  to  meet  early  this  year 
to  consider  the  problem  of  bringing 
county  organizations  into  the  county 
elections  procedures. 

Among  other  special  committees  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  year  are  the  Committee 
on  Certification,  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund,  the  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee  of  State  and  National  Associations, 
the  Sick  Leave  Committee  and  the 
Radio  Committee. 

The  special  committee  on  Teacher 
Training,  Needs,  and  Policies  is  asked 
to  concentrate  on  the  problems  of 
teacher  needs  in  New  Jersey  and  the 
policies  of  teacher  training  to  meet 
those  needs  most  economically.  “There 
exists,  in  many  quarters,”  says  its  as¬ 
signment,  “a  belief  that  the  state  is 
training  too  many  teachers,  at  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  funds  which  come 
directly  from  moneys  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  local  districts.  This 
belief  should  either  be  substantiated  or 
exploded.” 

The  Committee  on  Relations  with 
Local  and  County  Associations  is  asked 
to  promote  these  relationships,  and  to 


consider  and  recommend  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  wa)^  in  which  the 
local,  county,  and  state  groups  can  be 
more  mutually  helpful  and  work  more 
closely  together.  The  Committee  on 
Relations  with  Affiliated  Associations 
is  asked  to  seek  objective  standards  on 
which  affiliation  can  be  based,  in  the 
hope  that  the  present  antiquated  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  constitutions  can  be 
brought  up  to  date. 

In  the  drawing  for  terms,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  hit  the  jackpot  in  the  shape  of 
three-year  terms:  Willard  Matthews, 
Cape  May  County;  Mildred  Hard- 
ester,  Essex;  Edna  Baker,  Gloucester; 
James  F.  Tustin,  Middlesex;  Joseph 
E.  Clayton,  Ocean;  Mary  E.  Lawler, 
Passaic,  and  Helen  A.  Mitchell, 
Warren. 

Two  year  terms,  expiring  in  1941, 
fell  to  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Cum¬ 
berland;  Fred  Wardle,  Hudson; 
Beatrice  Petrie,  Hunterdon ;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Talbot,  Mercer;  Halliday 
Jackson,  Salem ;  Marjorie  Fenner,  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Union. 

ONE  year  terms,  expiring  in  1940, 
were  drawn  by  Floyd  Potter,  At¬ 
lantic;  Lena  M.  Porreca,  Bergen ;  Inge- 
borg  Horton,  Burlington;  T.  Wayne 
Trembath,  Camden ;  Onsville  J.  Moul¬ 
ton,  Monmouth;  J.  Burton  Wiley, 
Morris,  and  Beekman  R.  Terhune, 
Somerset. 


TEACHER  V/ELFARE  MEETING 

The  Teacher  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  Association  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  7  p.  m.,  Friday,  January  19, 
1940,  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  in 
Newark.  This  committee  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  investigating  the  legal  status 
of  teachers  who  are  in  contest  with 
educational  authorities  about  their 
rights.  Teachers  who  wish  advice  or 
assistance  are  requested  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  in  person  or  to 
arrange  for  the  submission  of  all  es¬ 
sential  facts  prior  to  that  date. 

Other  meetings  of  the  committee 
are  planned  for  Friday,  March  15 
and  Friday,  May  24,  under  a  sched¬ 
ule  drawn  up  by  its  new  chairman 
James  F.  Tustin,  of  South  Amboy. 


James  F.  Tustin,  principal  of  Hoff¬ 
man  High  School,  of  South  Amboy, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Teacher 
Welfare  Committee,  which  will  con¬ 
sist  this  year  of  Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newark;  Annie  E.  Yarrington,  Moores- 
town ;  J.  Harold  O’Connell,  Union 
City;  A.  Russell  Knight,  Delaware 
Township,  and  John  H.  Bosshart, 
South  Orange  and  Maplewood.  Mr. 
Tustin.  who  is  also  a  lawyer,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  past 
two  years. 

A  committee  from  the  Association 
to  cooperate  with  the  Princeton 
Surveys  the  following  were  named :  Dr. 
William  L.  Fidler,  Winton  J.  White, 
John  B.  Dougall,  Ernest  M.  Peffer, 
and  W.  Burton  Patrick. 

The  Committee  on  Long-Time  Plan¬ 
ning  will  be  headed  this  year  by  Paul 
Loser,  of  Trenton.  Members  of  the 
committee  will  be  Dr.  Edmund  Tink, 
Kearny ;  Anna  J.  Peterson,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick;  Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  Mount 
Holly;  Helen  F.  Lyell,  Camden;  Ira 
T.  Chapman,  Elizabeth,  and  Paul  S. 
Gillespie,  rfammonton. 

The  Radio  Committee  will  consist 
of  Don  S.  Hitchner,  Bridgeton,  chair¬ 
man;  Jules  Brick.  Bloomfield;  Vivian 
R.  Fletcher,  Newark;  Edna  E.  Wood, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Max  J.  Herzberg, 
Newark. 

The  1940  Convention  will  run  from 
Friday,  November  8,  through  Mon¬ 
day,  November  11.  Since  the  latter 
is  a  holiday,  only  one  school  day  will 
be  used  for  the  convention.  The  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel  was  again  approved  as 
headquarters. 

M  iss  Wall  is  a  substitute  teacher  in 
Jersey  City  whose  claim  to  tenure  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  an 
important  decision  some  time  ago.  Since 
.Miss  Wall  returned  to  duty,  she  has 
not  been  given  the  benefit  of  salary 
increments  given  other  teachers  with 
the  same  status.  The  Association  will 
assist  her  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  salary 
discrimination. 

The  Executive  Committee  reappoint¬ 
ed  Claude  Simon,  of  Camden,  as  As¬ 
sociation  Counsel  for  the  coming  year. 
It  also  offered  to  support  Miss  Whit¬ 
lock,  N.E.A.  state  director,  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  campaign  for  increasing  N.E.A. 
memberships. 
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Delegate  Assembly  Wants 
1941  Budget  Balanced 


A  STRONG  request  for  a  balanced  As¬ 
sociation  budget  for  1941  was 
made  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  a 
meeting  in  Trenton  on  December  15. 
Meeting  in  an  advisory  capacity,  the  As¬ 
sembly  expressed  approval  of  a  1940  leg¬ 
islative  program  consisting  of  a  vigorous 
attack  on  school  and  teachers’  pension 
finances,  and  bills  to  halt  tenure  evasion 
and  establish  a  $1,200  minimum  salary 
for  teachers.  After  considering  a  tenta¬ 
tive  sick-leave  bill,  drawn  in  conformity 
with  a  resolution  passed  at  Atlantic 
City,  it  asked  that  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  give  the  problem  of  sick-leave 
further  study. 

The  Assembly,  on  motion,  strongly 
commended  the  work  of  the  Officers 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation  in  getting  the  program  for  the 
coming  year  under  way.  It  also  ap¬ 
proved  proposals  for  legislative  councils 
in  each  county,  as  outlined  by  Derwood 
J.  Tew,  chairman  of  the  legislative  sub¬ 
committee,  and  approved  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  committee  duties  and  functions 
that  Dr.  Fidler  submitted  for  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee. 

In  discussing  the  legislative  situation. 
President  Fidler  emphasized  the  need 
for  the  emergency  appropriation  of 
$2,100,000  that  is  being  sought  by  the 
Federated  Boards  of  Education.  “This 
appropriation  would  not  represent  new 
or  additional  money  for  the  schools,” 
he  told  the  group.  “It  would  merely  re¬ 
place  in  part  some  five  millions  of  state 
school  funds  lost  through  falling  valua¬ 


tions  and  the  failure  of  the  railroad 
taxes.” 

Dr.  Fidler  opposed  attempts  to  repeal 
deductions  from  the  railroad  taxes  as 
impractical  and  unwise.  “Time  and 
various  legislative  enactments  have 
gradually  re-dedicated  the  railroad 
taxes  to  state  education  uses,”  he  said. 
“It  is  easier  and  more  practical  to  seek 
other  sources  for  state  aid  to  local  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  recognize  this  new  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  taxes  as  a  reality.” 

He  urged,  however,  that  the  1940 
Legislature  write  a  realistic  budget  for 
these  railroad  taxes,  and  not  promise 
either  the  retirement  fund  or  the  local 
districts  money  which  cannot  be  col¬ 
lected  and  which  future  legislatures 
will  have  to  write  off  as  a  bad  debt. 

Mr.  Patrick,  chairman  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee,  emphasized  the  crisis 
in  the  financing  of  the  I'eachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund,  with  $6,000- 
000  already  owed  by  the  state  out  of 
uncollected  railroad  taxes.  The  As¬ 
sembly  strongly  endorsed  his  proposal 
that  every  effort  be  made  to  get  a  full 
payment  in  cash  this  year. 

The  proposed  tenure  evasion  and 
minimum  salary  bills  were  approved  as 
drafted  for  the  Legislative  Committee. 
Action  concerning  the  budget  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  budget  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  contemplates  expenditures  in 
excess  of  expected  income. 

Model  Education 
Week  in  Elizabeth 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  American 
F^ducation  Week  observances  in 
the  state  was  held  in  Elizabeth.  There, 
the  local  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  Board  of  Education  united  the 
civic,  commercial,  educational  and 
amusement  life  of  the  entire  community 
in  one  giant  celebration. 

The  week  was  announced  in  an  of¬ 
ficial  mayoral  pnKlamation  for  the  first 
time.  Elizabeth  celebrated  during  the 
days  from  November  12  to  18  instead 
of  with  the  nation  from  November  5 
to  1 1 .  On  the  opening  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  ministers  in  every  church  in 
town  acclaimed  the  idea  behind  Edu¬ 
cation  Week  and  announced  the  local 
program. 

The  Association’s  Program  Commit¬ 
tee,  headed  by  Helen  M.  Manship,  sent 
letters  to  90  churches  and  36  civic 
organizations;  distributed  300  red. 
white  and  blue  posters  for  display  in 
store  windows;  persuaded  theatre  man¬ 
agers  to  run  daily  announcements  of 
the  program  events  and  special  educa¬ 
tional  films;  staged  a  mass  demonstra¬ 
tion  class  and  a  mass  town  meeting. 
More  than  10,000  parents  visited  th^ 
schools  during  the  week — a  record  for 
Elizabeth. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  60th  Year 

Member  Notional  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  AIsLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Os'er  Half  a  Century  of  Service  at  the  Same  Address 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  Natimuil  AMociafion  of  Teocherj*  Afencies 
711-12-13  Withersooon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  S5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office;  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers—  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Economical  for  Teachers 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Personal,  discriminating  tervloe 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Telephone 
Alaonqnin  4-1756 


B.  F.  Mannlon 
Bliss  BI.  B.  Goeman 


Btanagers 


EeUbllshed  1886 

81  Union  Sanstfe.  New  Yot^,  N. 

(Broadway  at  16th  Street) 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  fifty  years.  Ws  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachors  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  tolephons  us  for  careful  personal  servico. 
Blember  National  Association  of  Tenchers’  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  ef  National  Assoelatlon  of  Teachers*  Agencies 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

Algonqein  4-7867  70  FHiTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 
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Legislative  Committee  Urges  Minimum 
Salaries,  Tenure  Protection 


Tentative  drafts  for  legislation 
raising  minimum  salaries  of 
teachers,  halting  tenure  evasion,  and 
providing  state-wide  sick  leave  bene¬ 
fits  were  considered  by  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  and  Executive  Committees  of  the 
Association  at  a  joint  meeting  in  Tren¬ 
ton  on  December  8.  The  Legislative 
Committee  also  planned,  with  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  approval,  a  state-wide 
network  of  county  legislative  councils 
to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  program. 

With  W.  Burton  Patrick,  legisla¬ 
tive  chairman,  presiding,  members  of 
the  Steering  Sub-Committee  headed 
by  Derwood  J.  Tew,  submitted  drafts 
of  legislation  to  carry  out  the  mandates 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

Concerning  minimum  salary  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  seek  an  amendment  so 
that  the  law  will  read  as  follows: 
“The  minimum  salary  of  a  teacher 
steadily  employed  in  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  .  .  .  shall  be  twelve  hundred 
dollars  per  academic  year  and  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  for  less  than  an 
academic  year.”  In  order  to  avoid 
embarrassing  Boards  on  budgets  al¬ 
ready  in  the  making,  it  is  proposed 
that  this  become  effective  July  1,  1941. 
The  draft,  as  submitted,  was  approved 
by  the  Legislative  Committee. 

To  prevent  tenure  evasion,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  seek  an  amendment  to  the 
tenure  law  providing  a  third  method 
of  acquiring  tenure,  in  addition  to 
the  two  already  provided.  Under  this 
method  a  teacher  would  come  under 
tenure,  “after  employment,  within  a 
period  of  any  four  consecutive  ac¬ 
ademic  years,  for  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  three  academic  years,  some 
part  of  which  must  be  served  in  an 
academic  year  after  July  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty.” 

It  is  provided  that  time  served  in 
a  district  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  immediately  preceding  July  1, 
1940,  shall  count  in  determining  such 
period  or  periods  of  employment  in 
that  district.  This  bill  would  seek  only 
to  prevent  tenure  evasion  through  the 
customary  method  of  seeking  resigna¬ 
tions  and  a  few  days  absence  to  break 
the  continuity  of  service. 

A  tentative  draft  for  a  sick-leave  bill 
was  approved  for  submission  to  our 
Delegate  Assembly, .  which,  however, 
asked  that  it  be  held  over  for  further 
discussion. 

The  County  Legislative  Councils 
approved  by  the  Legislative  Committee 
would  be  set  up  in  each  county  by  the 


legislative  committee  members  to  get 
to  know  and  promote  good  will  with 
the  county  delegate  in  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature;  to  contribute  to  the  pleasant 
understandings  of  these  legislators  with 
regard  to  the  problems  of  public  edu¬ 
cation,  both  in  terms  of  state  aspects 
and  local  county  aspects;  to  bring  to 
the  county  legislators  in  each  county 
the  collective  voice  of  the  school  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  county  on  such  matters  as 
public  school  welfare  and  teacher  wel¬ 
fare;  and  to  carry  back  to  their  re¬ 
spective  groups  accordingly,  timely 
information  with  regard  to  legislation, 
etc. 

In  general,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
groups  be  formed  on  invitation  by  the 
county  legislative  committee  member, 
and  that  they  should  consist  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  with  con¬ 
tact  in  all  large  communities.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  meet  regularly 
during  the  1940  legislative  session  and 
contribute  to  more  effective,  though  less 
spectacular,  activity  in  favor  of  de¬ 
sired  legislation  than  has  been  evident 
in  the  past. 


Jersey  Woman  Heads 
Safety  Association 

A  New  Jersey  educator  heads  a  new 
national  organization  for  safety  edu¬ 
cators.  She  is  H.  Louise  Cottrell, 
vice-principal  of  Stockton  School,  East 
Orange,  and  consultant  in  safety  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  East  Orange  Public 
Schools;  her  organization  is  the  Safety 
Education  Association.  Miss  Cottrell 
is  also  an  instructor  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Center  for  Safety  Education. 

The  new  group,  which  aims  to  de¬ 
velop  a  professional  spirit  among  teach¬ 
ers  of  safety  and  to  promote  better 
teaching  methods,  made  its  debut  in  the 
field  of  educational  journalism  with  its 
first  bulletin  last  month.  It  will  make 
its  debut  in  the  professional  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators’  Convention  at  St.  Louis 
in  February. 

The  S.E.A.  will  hold  its  first  annual 
luncheon  and  conference  at  the  Hotel 
Jefferson  on  Wednesday,  February  28. 
Reservations  for  the  luncheon  and  ap¬ 
plications  for  membership  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  should  be  sent  to  Howard 
G.  Danford,  Secretary-Treasurer,  20 
Washington  Square  North,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  THAT 

Unlighted 


SPOT 


Here  is  a  beautiful  urn 
type  I.E.S.  lamp  to  put 
on  that  little  table  you  have 
never  lighted.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  styles  offered  at 
Public  Service  stores.  These 
lamps  are  approved  by  the 
Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  for  correct  lighting. 
They  combine  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  light,  using  a  single 
100  watt  Mazda  light  bulb 
in  a  translucent  reflector. 

Lamp  illustrated  comes 
with  base  in  ivory,  tan,  ox- 
blood  or  blue.  Silk  shade  is 
eggshell  with  trim  to  match 
base  selected.  Price,  $8.95 
cash;  small  carrying  charge 
if  purchased  on  terms. 


I  PVBLIC 


SERVICE 
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This  Adventure  Called  Teaching 


By  Leon  Ormond 

Newark 


We're  always  being  told  what  "creative  education" 
does  for  the  student^  so  it's  a  pleasure  to  find 
a  writer  who  thinks  it  does  a  lot  for  Teacher,  too. 


The  American  teacher  has  been  pop¬ 
ularly  portrayed  as  a  harassed,  job- 
ridden  and  pedantic  individual  who  is 
forever  menaced  by  an  impending  “rut”. 
Chronic  ennui,  neurasthenia  and  hard¬ 
ening  of  the  mental  arteries  are  re¬ 
garded  as  occupational  diseases.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  teacher  has  the  most  exciting,  the 
most  responsible,  the  most  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  job  in  the  world.  There  are  at 
least  eight  good  reasons  why  the  use  of 
a  creative  program  can  turn  the  business 
of  instruction  from  a  thankless  task  into 
a  thrilling  and  lasting  adventure : 

1.  Spirit-killing  routine  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Precisely  because  the 
progressive  teacher  prefers  free  cre¬ 
ative  expression  to  passive  absorption  of 
facts,  no  two  of  his  class  periods  can 
ever  be  alike.  I,  for  example,  devote 
the  first  part  of  every  session  to  the 
reading  and  criticism  of  any  original 
student  writings  that  may  or  may  not 
be  submitted.  All  these  contributions 
are  absolutely  unsolicited  and  they  em¬ 
brace  the  widest  variety  of  theme,  form 
and  style.  Pupils  at  the  beginning  are 
naturally  shy  about  turning  over  the 
evidence  of  their  private  worlds  to  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny,  but  this  reticence  is  soon 
overcome  and  voluntary  efforts  start 
pouring  in.  One  unusually  prolific  girl 
gave  me  three  short  stories,  two  essays 
and  four  poems  in  the  space  of  one 
school  week!  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
under  such  a  system  rigid  planning  is 
impossible  because  the  instructor  never 
knows  what  to  expect. 

Furthermore,  the  creative  program 
demands  the  utmost  flexibility  in  the 
manner  of  presenting  material.  Thus, 
any  point  of  suggestion  in  the  day’s  les¬ 
son  may  eventuate  in  an  open  forum 
discussion,  an  organized  debate,  inspira¬ 
tion  for  written  reactions,  plans  for  a 
relevant  class  project,  telling  of  anec¬ 
dotes,  or  in  no  response  at  all.  Each 
period  provides  its  own  fresh  surprise. 

2.  Real-life  situations  in  the  class¬ 
room  make  for  sustained  interest.  What 
is  a  real-life  situation?  To  illustrate,  a 
tenth-year  English  class,  engaged  in 
the  reading  of  plays,  was  transformed 
into  a  regular  theatre  workshop.  The 
group  decided  to  write  its  own  original 
play.  Theme,  setting,  emotional  tone. 


form,  bare  essentials  of  plot  and  leading 
characters  were  discussed  and  decided 
upon  by  the  class  as  a  whole.  A  number 
of  students  volunteered  to  do  some  ne¬ 
cessary  research;  a  committee  of  the 
best  writers  met  evenings  and  produced 
the  dialogue,  and  a  third  group  worked 
out  the  details  of  stage  action.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  drama  two  student 
directors  were  chosen  and  they  immedi¬ 
ately  picked  a  cast  after  suitable  try¬ 
outs.  A  few  rehearsals  were  held  during 
class  time  and  the  remainder  were  con¬ 
ducted  outside  of  school.  The  play,  al¬ 
most  incredibly  excellent,  was  finally 
presented  in  the  auditorium  with  those 
not  participating  in  the  performance  as¬ 
suming  the  roles  of  dramatic  critics. 

Not  only  was  enthusiasm  kept  at 
fever  pitch  as  a  result  of  this  activity, 
but  the  youngsters  learned  their  drama 
more  thoroughly  than  they  could  have 
done  by  any  other  method.  They  knew 
something  about  play  construction,  stag¬ 
ing,  acting  and  “good  theatre”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  required  Shakespeare.  And 
the  instructor  enjoyed  himself  im¬ 
mensely. 

3.  A  free  and  informal  classroom 
atmosphere  is  stimulating  to  teacher 
and  pupil  alike.  Creativity  can  never 
flourish  under  regimentation.  And 
when  the  reins  are  relaxed  humorous 
and  refreshing  experiences  become  the 
rule. 

4.  The  greatest  thrill  the  profession 
offers  is  the  discovery  and  development 
of  native  talent.  The  creative  program 
provides  the  maximum  of  opportunity 
for  self-expression  and  consequently  any 
real  ability  a  youth  may  possess  will  in 
time  surely  come  out.  And  such  talent 
is  often  found  where  least  suspected. 


A  COLORED  boy  of  mine,  for  instance, 
had  submitted  a  few  conven¬ 
tional  and  wholly  unimaginative  verses 
abounding  in  “moonlit  grottoes — silver- 
throated  nightingales  —  blushing  flow¬ 
ers,  etc.”  I  praised  him  for  trying  and 
suggested  he  write  about  the  things 
closest  to  his  heart.  But  in  my  mind 
I  had  already  consigned  him  to  medi¬ 
ocrity  until  two  da)^  later,  when,  with 
an  apology,  he  handed  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  poem: 


Not  a  crust  of  bread 
Or  a  bed  to  sleep  in. 

Not  a  shelter,  a  home. 

Or  a  corner  to  weep  in. 

O  ye  people  of  an  accursed  race, 

JVill  there  ever  be  for  you  a  resting 
placef 

Is  there  ever  peace  and  solitudef 
Will  you  ever  be  driven  from  border 
to  border. 

Generation  to  generation. 

Shedding  your  blood  for  another’s 
greedf 

Dear  God  they  ask  this  plea. 

Have  mercy  on  these  people. 

Save  them  and  their  posterity. 

The  lad  feels  very  deeply  the  cruel 
and  shameful  persecution  of  his  race, 
and  this  was  but  the  beginning.  There 
followed  a  long  series  of  social  poems 
all  carrying  the  wallop  of  a  Langston 
Hughes! 


Another  student,  a  girl,  had  always 
.  been  close  to  failing  in  English  be¬ 
cause  of  her  careless  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar.  But  I  discovered  quite  by  accident 
that  she  has  the  most  amazing  gift  for 
writing  snappy  and  pointed  dialogue  I 
have  ever  encountered  outside  of  profes¬ 
sional  circles.  Under  the  impetus  of  re¬ 
newed  confidence  in  her  worth  she  has 
been  rapidly  correcting  her  mechanical 
errors  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  next 
decade  will  find  her  in  the  top  rank  of 
American  authors.  And  so  it  goes.  I 
bob  up  with  a  new  protege  every  week 
and  it  is  always  exciting. 

5.  The  teacher  sees  the  student  at 
his  best.  If  the  creative  program  works 
at  all  it  will  bring  out  the  finest  quali¬ 
ties  in  children.  They  are  eager,  co-op¬ 
erative  and  resourceful.  Relieve  them  of 
the  burden  of  writing  stock  composi¬ 
tions  on  uninteresting  themes  and  they 
are  absolutely  original.  I  have  had  stu¬ 
dents  mail  me  their  work  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  They  couldn’t  wait 
until  school  reopened! 

6.  It  is  always  more  pleasant  to  be¬ 
lieve  than  to  suspect.  Coercion  of  any 
kind  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
creative  education.  Moreover,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  teacher  indicates  to  his  pupils 
in  every  ^yay  that  he  trusts  them.  At  this 
point  the  question  will  inevitably  be 
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asked:  "If  work  is  not  compulsory  and 
no  check-up  is  made,  wouldn’t  that  en¬ 
courage  students  to  do  nothing  at  all?" 
The  immediate  answer  is  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  as  well  as  myself  has 
shown  that  while  many  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  situation  at  first,  eventu¬ 
ally  they  will  all  fall  in  line,  even  the 
slowest  ones.  And  thus  the  requisite 
learning  takes  place  and  relations  with 
the  students  are  more  cordial. 

7.  The  private  confessions  of  im¬ 
pressionable  adolescents  bring  home  to 
the  teacher  the  importance  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  his  job.  The  progressivist  by 
his  entire  attitude  and  approach  will 
strive  to  win  the  confidence  of  his  stu¬ 
dents.  When  this  is  done  they  readily 
come  to  him  with  their  problems  and 
they  reveal  secrets  they  keep  even  from 
their  friends  and  parents.  Their  prob¬ 
lems  may  seem  childish  at  times  but  they 
are  always  interesting.  Besides,  the 
teacher  is  made  apprehensive  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  most  careless  utter¬ 
ance  may  change  the  course  of  an  entire 
life.  When  a  boy  in  abject  despair  ad¬ 
mits  to  me  that  he  is  a  kleptomaniac  I 
must  weigh  every  word  I  say  to  him 
because  mine  is  the  power  to  make  or 
break  him.  And  while  on  the  one  hand 
this  vivid  realization  of  the  importance 
of  our  position  is  flattering  to  our  self¬ 
esteem,  it  also  prevents  us  from  becom¬ 
ing  smug  and  insensitive — and  bored. 

8.  The  teacher,  as  well  as  the  stu¬ 
dent,  has  the  satisfaction  of  palpable 
achievement.  The  creative  spirit  finds 
natural  expression  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  exhibits,  plays  and  other  types  of 
class  projects  in  addition  to  individual 
compositions.  And  therefore  the  instruc¬ 
tor  sees  the  results  of  his  teaching  im¬ 
mediately  instead  of  having  them  de¬ 
ferred  to  some  remote  adult  possibility. 
He  has  something  tangible  to  support 
his  claims  for  recognition. 

If  creative  education  can  do  so  much 
for  teachers  why  do  not  more  of  them 
practice  it?  There  are  many  obvious 
reasons,  of  course,  but  in  closing  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  of  them.  It  is 
a  common  superstition  among  teachers 
that  the  activity  program  is  feasible 
only  in  progressive  schools  fully 
equipped  for  the  purpose  and  that  there 
are  special  techniques  to  be  learned. 

They  err.  Although  official  benedic¬ 
tion  and  adequate  materials  are  a  great 
help,  they  are  by  no  means  a  sine  qua 
non  consideration.  Creative  teaching 
can  be  done  effectively  even  in  the  most 
rigid  and  traditional  school  set-up  im¬ 
aginable.  And  creative  education  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  specific  method  as 
one  of  philosophy.  The  secret  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  simple.  Instead  of  hurling  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  fund  of  information  at  the  de¬ 
fenseless  heads  of  the  students,  we  have 
them  reach  out  actively  for  it,  and  we 
do  it,  not  by  prodding,  but  by  making  the 
bait  more  attractive. 


■announcing  DE/V\OCRACY 

tka  jauklieaiion,  on 

g.nu.tf2.ot  *  READERS  * 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIVINC  •  CRADES  1-6 


★ 

The  Editors: 

PRUDENCE 

OUTRIGHT 

Assf.  Superintendent 
Minneapolis  Public 
Schools 

and 

W.  W.  CHARTERS 

Ohio  State  University 

'  ★ 

The  Authors: 

LOIS  G.  NEMEC 

MAYBELL  G.  BUSH 

HELEN  M.  BRINDL 

RUTH  MILLS 
ROBINSON 

EDNA  MORGAN 

ALLEN  Y.  KING 

IDA  DENNIS 
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Primer: 

SCHOOL  FRIENDS 

First  Reader: 

LET’S  TAKE  TURNS 

Second  Reader: 

ENJOYING  OUR 
LAND 

Third  Reader; 

YOUR  LAND  AND 
MINE 


Fourth  Reader: 

TOWARD 

FREEDOM 

Fifth  Reader: 

PIONEERING  IN 
DEMOCRACY 

Sixth  Reader: 

THE  WAY  OF 
DEMOCRACY 


_ SPARKLING.  ORIGINAL  STORIES _ 

emphasizing  in  constructive  fashion  for  chil¬ 
dren  (1)  the  characteristics  of  democracy 
which  belong  to  our  heritage;  (2)  the  growth 
of  democracy  out  of  man’s  long  struggle  for 
freedom;  and  (3)  our  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  the  unique  qualities  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life. 

_ GRADED  PROGRESSIVELY _ 

from  book  to  book,  as  to  content,  concept,  and 
vocabulary,  DEMOCRACY  READERS  provide 
a  planned,  unified  program,  from  the  primer 
through  the  sixth  reader,  prepared  with  the 
same  controlled  development  as  the  best  basal 
readers  for  these  grades. 


u  •  —IN  SEHINGS  OF  LOVELY  PICTURES _ 

To  secure  these  books  m 

ample  time  for  use  in  the  drawn  especially  for  these  books,  and  combin- 
second  term,  we  urge  you  ing  with  the  bright,  colorful  bindings  and  the 
to  send  your  orders  now,  appealing  typography  to  produce  books  that 
for  immediate  delivery  are  among  the  most  beautiful  ever  prepared  for 
upon  publication.  elementary  school  use. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Educational  Film  Guide-Posts 


By  Arthur  R.  Houtz 

Bayonne 


OUT  of  the  mass  of  catalogs  and 
bulletins  now  piled  up  on  our  desk, 
we  have  selected  a  few  which  we  believe 
will  serve  as  a  key  to  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  films  now  available.  From  these 
“source”  catalogs,  one  should  be  able 
to  open  the  door  to  the  hundreds  of 
commercial  film  distributors,  industrial 
concerns,  tourist  bureaus,  governmental 
and  educational  institutions  which  have 
films  available  for  school  use. 

The  following  are  important  guide- 
posts  in  your  use  of  these  educational 
films: 

1.  The  films  obtained  from  the 
“commercial  film  distributors”  are  us¬ 
ually  free  of  all  advertising  and  rent 
for  about  $1.00  or  $1.50  for  a  16  mm 
silent  film,  plus  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  Sound  films  rent  for  a  slightly 
higher  fee. 

2.  Films  obtained  from  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  are  free.  The  only  cost 
is  transportation. 

3.  Those  borrowed  from  industrial 
concerns,  tourist  bureaus,  advertising 
firms,  etc.,  are  free  except  for  trans¬ 
portation.  The  films  are  usually  very 
good  and  in  only  a  very  few  instances 
is  the  advertising  objectionable.  The 
advertising  is  usually  of  a  general  edu- 
•cational  sort  and  not  competitive  locally. 

4.  For  films  from  Educational  In¬ 
stitutions  (College  Visual  Education 
Bureaus)  there  is  usually  only  a  small 
service  charge,  plus  transportation. 

5.  For  each  film  requested — always 
indicate  number  of  reels,  width  of  film, 
sound  or  silent,  and  if  possible  give 
alternate  dates.  The  date  you  select 
may  be  already  booked  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  date  may  save  you  a  great  deal  of 
letter-writing. 

6.  To  be  sure  of  getting  films, 
especially  free  ones,  at  the  time 
you  need  them,  make  your  reser¬ 
vations  a  few  weeks  in  advance. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
better  the  film,  the  further  in  ad¬ 
vance  it  is  booked. 

7.  Return  films  on  time  so  that 
the  next  user  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

16  mm  FILM  CATALOGS 
(Sound  and  Silent) 

1.  Directory  of  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Films  and  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Film  Chart  (Free) 


United  States  Film  Service,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lists  and  gives  brief  descriptions  of 
films  prepared  by  various  departments 
of  the  government — Departments  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Commerce,  Interior,  etc.  Our 
government  prepares  many  excellent 
films  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 

The  chart  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  subjects  and  titles  as  well  as  the 
office  from  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Catalog  of  Lending  Collections 
(Free) 

New  Jersey  State  Museum,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Among  its  diversified  collection  of 
visual  material  for  school  use  are 
many  16  mm  films,  both  sound  and 
silent.  They  cover  many  different  sub¬ 
jects.  Borrowers  must  pay  only  trans¬ 
portation. 

3.  Films  for  Classroom  Use  (50 
cents) 

Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Inc., 
25  West  43rd  St.,  New  York 
City. 

“Hollywood-produced”  short  sub¬ 
jects  selected  by  a  committee  of  Educa¬ 
tors  as  having  “sufficient  educational 
promise  to  justify  trying  them  out  in 
the  schools.”  There  are  many  films  on 
geography,  nature  study,  biology,  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  a  few  on  history  and 
the  social  sciences.  As  this  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  experiment,  the  fees  for  rental 
of  these  films  are  reasonable.  One  may 
use  a  film  for  six  months  for  ten 
dollars. 

4.  Catalog  of  Educational  Films 
(Free) 

Curator  of  Education,  Film  Divi¬ 
sion,  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  Central  Park  West 
at  79th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Sixteen  millimeter  sound  and  silent 
films  on  a  variety  of  subjects  are  listed. 
There  is  a  service  charge  of  SO  cents 


for  a  silent  reel  and  $1.S0  for  a  sound 
reel. 

5.  Educational  Film  Information 
Service  ($5.(X)  a  year) 

Association  of  School  Film  Li¬ 
braries,  Inc.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City. 

There  is  also  a  $25  a  year  member¬ 
ship  which  entitles  you  to  purchase  the 
“March  of  Time”  series.  These  films 
have  a  restricted  sale. 

Subscribers  receive  film  evaluation 
sheets  which  can  be  inserted  into  a 
catalog.  A  valuable  reference  for  those 
making  extensive  use  of  the  education¬ 
al  motion  picture.  Many  foreign  edu¬ 
cational  films  are  included. 

6.  Educational  Film  Catalog  (New 
edition,  1939 — $3.(X)) 

(New'  edition  with  3  quarterly 
supplements  and  bound,  cumula¬ 
tive  annual,  1940 — $4.00.) 

H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

The  new  1939  edition  lists  2,370  films. 

It  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  producers 
and  distributors  and  in  addition  a  re¬ 
lated  alphabetical  index  by  subject  and 
title.  Each  film  is  briefly  reviewed  and 
rated.  Suggestions  as  to  grade  level  are 
also  included.  The  use  of  the  Dewey 
decimal  system  of  classification  simpli¬ 
fies  your  search  for  a  film  in  this  catalog 
and  in  the  supplements. 

"Motion  Pictures  and  Other  Vis¬ 
ual  Aids  for  Business  Education" 
(catalog  free) 

The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Teachers  of  commercial  courses  will 
find  many  excellent  film  suggestions  in 
this  very  comprehensive  booklet.  A 
unique  list  designed  to  vitalize  book¬ 
keeping,  typewriting,  office  practice,  etc. 
compiled  by  a  New  Jersey  teacher, 
Lawrence  Van  Horn,  of  Dover. 

8.  Catalog — “KXK)  and  One" 
— Revised  annually  (75 
cents  per  year — 25  cents  to 
subscribers  of  Educational 
Screen  magazine) 

The  Educational  Screen,  64 
East  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  subject  index,  the  brief 
note  on  each  film  listed,  the  long 
list  of  film  distributors,  make 
“1000  and  One”  a  “handy”  cata¬ 
log. 

9.  Free  Sound  and  Silent  Films 
(50  cents) 

De  Vry  Corporation,  1111 
Armitage  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill- 
Over  1,400  free  sound  and  si¬ 
lent  films  with  names  and  ad- 


Teachers  puzzled  by  the  conflicting 
claims  of  various  educational  film 
distributors  should  find  this  article 
helpful.  The  author  is  assistant  to 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Robinson,  who  is  the 
principal  of  Roosevelt  School  and 
one  of  the  state's  leading  visual 
educators.  Dr.  Robinson  helped  him 
choose  items  for  the  following  list, 
and  says  that  Mr.  Houtz  has  the 
most  complete  collection  of  film 
sources  he  has  ever  seen. 
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Teachers  Protective  Union 

TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


dresses  of  sponsors  or  distributors.  A 
majority  of  the  films  listed  are  being 
distributed  by  industrial  firms.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  not  much  description 
furnished,  a  clever  cross-reference  ar¬ 
rangement  facilitates  finding  desired 
films. 

10.  Directory  of  16  mm  Film  Sources 
(50  cents) 

Victor  Animatograph  Corp.,  Dav-  i 
enport,  Iowa. 

Especially  helpful  for  its  complete 
list  of  producers  and  distributors  where 
one  may  buy,  rent,  or  borrow  films  in 
specific  subject  matter  fields.  It  con¬ 
tains  also  a  subject  index  and  a  survey 
of  film  service  by  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

11.  Motion  Picture  Catalog  (Free) 
Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bu¬ 
reau,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

\  wide  variety  of  16  mm  films,  both 
sound  and  silent,  free  and  rental.  All 
applicants  for  free  films  must  pay  an 
annual  registration  fee  of  $2.0U. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  our  describ- 
4  ing  these  additional  catalogs  that 
are  comprehensive  and  would  be  help¬ 
ful.  To  obtain  them,  write  to  the 
following: 

1.  Castle  Films,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  City. 

2.  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Teaching 
Films  Division,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3.  Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc., 
330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  I 

4.  Erpi  Classroom  Films,  Inc., 
35-11  Thirty-Fifth  Ave.,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York. 

5.  Gaumont  British  Picture 
Corp.,  1600  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

6.  General  Electric  Co.,  Visual 
Instruction  Section,  1  River  Rd., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

7.  General  Motors  Corp.,  Dept, 
of  Public  Relations,  3044  West 
Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

8.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Inc.,  Motion  Picture  Dept., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

9.  Gutlohn,  Inc.,  Walter  O., 
35  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City. 
10.  Instructional  Films,  Inc.,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  (Ility. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  omitted 
many,  many  smaller  lists  which  appear 
in  advertisements  in  educational  maga¬ 
zines. 

You  can  also  learn  much  about  the  15 
or  20  other  types  of  visual  aids  by 
studying  advertising  literature. 


Good  News 

from  T.P.U.^ 


THIS  PROJECT  PROMOTES 
BETTER  ATTENDANCE 


1 0  T.P.U.  members  who  meet  with  in¬ 
come-cutting  sickness,  accident  or  quaran¬ 
tine,  T.P.U.  promptly  sends  the  mailman 
with  “good  news” — a  generous  check.  For 
every  member  holding  a  Peerless  Certificate 
who  has  been  hospitalized,  T.P.U.  adds  a 
50%  increase  to  these  liberal  benefits. 

When  regular  pay  stops,  these  prompt 
T.P.U.  checks  are  “good  news”  for  you. 
Over  27,000  teachers  enjoy  T.P.U.’s  peace- 
of-mind  protection  all  year  ’round,  at  home 
or  abroad,  even  after  they  stop  teaching.  It 
costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

Be  vase — join  them.  Mail 
coupon  for  full  details. 


CONTAINS: 

1.  Teoditr’s  Manual  on  Colds. 

2.  Pupils'  Latter- Writing  Project  Sheets  — 
one  for  each  pupiL 

S.  Smith  Brothers  Cough  Drops  for  each  pupil. 


Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives  in 
clear,  interesting  language  the  latest  med¬ 
ical  facts  about  colds,  and  coughs  due  to 
colds  (32  pages).  The  little  book  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how  to 
write  a  composition  about  colds,  and  coughs 
due  to  colds;  thus  the  child  can  be  taught  a 
valuable  lesson  in  hygiene— easily. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops— one  for  each  child— will  also 
be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  free.  Mail  it  today. 
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Manual  Training  Teachers 

DEMAND 

The  Best  for  School  Work 

F.r.M.  Frame 
andBladMont- 
last  aU  others. 

F.HM.J1  s:aT.?‘ 


The  Yankees  Like  Us 

rhe  Review's  editors  were  encour¬ 
aged  last  month  by  an  order  for  800 
reprints  of  Harold  T.  Hamlen’s  De¬ 
cember  article.  How  to  Figure  Out 
Your  Income  Tax.  The  request,  with 
compliments,  came  by  wire  from  the 
New  Bedford  Teachers’  Association, 
in  Massachusetts. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  Teacher’s  Manual.  Pupils'  Let- 
rer-WritiM  Project  Sheets  and  samples  ^  Smith 
Brothers  Cough  Drops.  I  agree  to  use  the  material 
in  my  classroom.  I  teach 


pui>ib. 


Nassu. 


Cats  at  any  angle,  waad,  iron  or  kakollte. 
Free  sample  of  blades  sent  Manual  Train. 
Ing  Tcaehers  apon  regaest. 

C  P  BiMweeam  Sm  N.  Ashland  Are 
r.  r.  maxson  Chicago,  nilnois 


Address. 


\ 
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Indians  on  Location 


By  Helen  R.  Bailey 

Allamuchy 


R 


I  APiDLY  the  night  approached.  As 
the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  a  bril¬ 
liant  moon  loomed  from  behind  the 
eastern  horizon.  The  “redskins”  of  the 
Allamuchahokkings  wended  their  way 
up  the  mountain  slope  to  their  little  vil¬ 
lage.  There  were  a  goodly  number  of 
“palefaces”  who  followed  the  same  path 
to  see  the  movie  camera  catch  the  Story 
Teller  and  her  people  as  they  gathered 
around  the  camp  fire.  What  a  glorious 
moment  for  those  young  Indians ! 

This  night  marked  the  climax  of  an 
intensive  study  of  Indian  life.  Curiosity 
had  been  aroused  when  Kenneth,  an 
eighth  grade  pupil,  brought  some 
well  polished  arrowheads  to  school. 
They  had  been  found 
near  his  home.  Every 
child  had  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  arrowheads 
closely.  It  was  then  that 
Gerald  volunteered  to 
bring  a  book,  Sussex  and 
fV arren  Counties,  that 
told  about  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  township.  Al¬ 
vin  added  some  news¬ 
paper  clippings  that  his 
grandmother  had  been 
saving.  As  new  informa¬ 
tion  was  found,  we  began 
to  explore  our  commu¬ 
nity  and  learn  of  its  past 
history. 

One  cold,  blustery  day 
Mrs.  Howie,  an  ex¬ 
teacher  friend,  guided  us 
to  the  Shades  of  Death 
to  see  the  Indian  cave. 

How  the  children  marveled  as  they 
walked  some  feet  into  the  cave!  The 
stone  roof  with  its  blackened  ceiling 
showed  the  results  of  many  a  camp  fire. 
Scattered  here  and  there  were  piles  of 
dirt  where  men  who  were  interested  in 
Indian  lore  had  tried  their  skill  at  lo¬ 
cating  utensils  and  weapons. 

On  another  farm  some  three  miles 
away,  we  found  an  Indian  rock  shelter. 
Those  huge  overhanging  rocks  had 
formed  a  protection  for  the  very  Indians 
who  once  lived  in  our  village.  Such 
shelters  were  resting  places  when  one 
tribe  visited  another.  Since  they  were 
protected  from  the  cold  north  winds, 
the  Indian  braves  often  made  their  ar¬ 
rowheads  here.  At  least  we  are  certain 


that  there  were  some,  for  Dr.  Frank 
Cyr,  of  Teachers  College,  found  one 
as  we  were  approaching  the  shelter 
on  one  of  the  days  the  movies  were 
being  taken. 

Since  we  wanted  to  find  out  all  the 
first-hand  information  we  could  about 
the  Lenni  Lenape  Indians,  we  invited 
Chief  Running  Bear,  a  college-bred  In¬ 
dian  who  lived  in  a  neighboring  village, 
to  speak  to  us.  It  was  from  him  that 
we  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  our  early  inhabitants.  He  also 
told  us  about  their  foods,  their  homes 
and  their  music.  Later  in  the  year  a 
white  woman,  who  had  lived  with  the 
Indians  a  number  of  years,  taught  us 


How  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils'  interest  in 
the  Indians  that  once  roamed  their  county  was 
developed  into  a  motion  picture  is  described  by 
the  principal  of  their  three-room  school  in  War¬ 
ren  County.  The  film  they  made  occupies  the  last 
part  of  a  bigger  picture  sponsored  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  as  a  teaching  aid 
for  rural  teachers.  Entitled  Living  and  Learning 
in  a  Rurai  School,  this  sound  film  has  already 
been  sold  to  numerous  university  extension  film 
libraries  for  loan  or  rental  in  their  area.  A 
printed  manual,  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
film,  was  prepared  by  Anne  Hoppock,  Warren 
County  helping  teacher,  who  worked  with  T.  C. 
on  plans  for  the  movie.  This  county  was  chosen 
as  a  model  because  of  its  long-time  program  in 
improved  rural  education. 


some  dances.  We  learned  most  about 
their  weapons  through  Mr.  Beegle,  of 
Stillwater,  who  has  a  private  museum 
with  many  Indian  relics.  We  visited 
him  in  small  groups  on  several  differ¬ 
ent  occasions.  Miss  Hamilton,  a  grand 
old  lady  who  is  now  over  ninety  years 
young,  loaned  us  a  collection  of  dolls 
and  bead  work  that  had  been  done  by 
real  Indians. 

As  the  work  advanced,  the  boys  and 
girls  began  to  talk  about  activities  that 
could  center  about  their  study.  They 
wanted  to  show  their  parents  some  of 
the  interesting  things  they  were  learn¬ 
ing.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
someone  suggested  a  movie,  a  real 
movie. 


After  much  consideration,  we  de- 
.  cided  to  ask  Vera  Telfer,  one  of 
our  helping  teachers,  to  take  the  picture 
for  us.  She  agreed  and  we  started  to 
earn  some  ten  or  twelve  dollars  for  the 
film.  There  were  so  many  things  that  we 
wanted  to  show  that  it  seemed  like  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  It  was  then 
that  our  ever-helpful  friend,  Anne  Hop¬ 
pock,  told  some  people  at  Teachers 
College  about  our  plans.  They  were 
interested  and  after  a  few  investiga¬ 
tions  agreed  to  take  the  movie  for  us. 

With  this  help  our  work  began  in 
earnest.  We  obtained  permission  from 
Mr.  Danks,  the  president  of  our  Board 
of  Education,  to  use  for  our  village  a 
mountain  site  with  a 
small  stream  gushing 
down  the  side.  We  se¬ 
lected  a  place  where  we 
could  build  a  dam  so  we 
could  have  a  quiet  pool 
of  water  beside  our  camp. 
Contrary  to  Indian  cus¬ 
tom,  the  braves  built  the 
homes  and  left  other 
chores  to  the  squaws.  We 
built  tepees  because  they 
were  more  picturesque 
than  wigwams. 

After  several  days’ 
work,  the  bo)rs  descended 
the  mountain  one  after¬ 
noon  with  a  deep  sense 
of  discouragement.  Alas! 
Mr.  Danks  had  turned 
his  Holsteins  into  the 
very  field  that  skirted 
the  mountain  slope !  They 
were  hostile  to  any  “injun”  activities, 
and  in  some  manner  had  managed  to 
wreck  every  tepee  that  we  had  built. 

Early  the  next  morning  all  the  feed 
bags  that  had  been  used  for  coverings 
were  brought  to  the  schoolhouse.  In 
true  Indian  style  they  were  washed  in 
the  nearby  brook  and  laid  on  the  grass 
to  dry. 

Another  difficulty  we  had  was  with 
costumes.  The  boys  objected  to  just 
loin  cloths.  They  made  Indian  designs 
oii  strips  of  muslin,  and  used  them  for 
trimmings  on  khaki  trousers.  They 
wore  light-colored  shirts,  and  over 
them,  brown  sleeveless  jackets  with  In¬ 
dian  designs  painted  on  both  sides  of 
the  front.  Although  they  did  dye  some 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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TO  THE  TEACHER 


WHO  NEEDS  A  400  LOAN 

How  you  can  borrow  $100  if  you  can  pay  back  $9.75  a  month 


This  advertisement  is  addressed  to 
the  teacher  who  is  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  a  loan.  Before  you  borrow  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  should  ask  yourself  two 
questions:  1.  Will  a  loan  help  me  out  of 
my  money  difficulty  or  get  me  in  deeper? 
2.  Will  the  repayment  plan  suit  my  purse? 

Choose  your  own  payment  plan 

The  table  below  shows  just  how  much 
you  pay  on  a  Household  Finance  loan. 
Suppose  you  need  $100.  Find  this 
amount  in  the  first  column  of  the  table. 
Then  read  across,  picking  out  the 
monthly  payment  which  is  convenient 
for  you  to  make.  Note,  for  instance, 
that  $9.75  a  month  will  repjay  a  $100 
loan  in  full  in  twelve  months. 

You  may  prefer  to  make  larger  pay¬ 
ments  and  thus  pay  up  sooner.  Note 


that  the  sooner  you  repay,  the  less  your 
loan  costs.  Four  monthly  installments 
of  $26.58  each,  for  instance,  will  repay 
a  $100  loan  in  full  including  charges. 
The  cost  in  this  case  is  only  $6.32.  (All 
payments  shown  in  the  table  include 
the  charges.  You  pay  nothing  more.) 

Borrow  on  your  note 

You  need  no  stocks,  bonds  or  other 
security  to  borrow  at  Household  Fi¬ 
nance.  You  merely  sign  a  note.  No 
credit  inquiries  are  made  of  friends  or 
relatives.  You  get  your  loan  in  a  simple, 
private,  business-like  transaction. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
you  may  borrow  by  mail.  The  coupon 
below  will  bring  you,  without  obliga¬ 
tion,  full  information  about  this  service. 


200 

250 

300 


AMOUNT  YOU  PAY  BACK  EACH  MONTH 
Including  All  Charges 


2 

momtbs 

Ume 

momtbs 

term 

6 

momtbs 

lo*m 

8 

momtbs 

team 

to 

momtbs 

loam 

12 

momtbs 

ham 

IS 

momtbs 

ham 

$10.38 

$  5.32 

$  3.63 

$  2.79 

$  2.29 

$  1.95 

25.94 

13.29 

9.08 

6.97 

5.71 

4.87 

36.32 

18.61 

12.71 

9.76 

8.00 

6.82 

$  5.65 

51.88 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

64.79 

33.20 

22.67 

17.41 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

77.70 

39.79 

27.16 

20.85 

17.08 

14.56 

12.05 

90.61 

46.38 

31.65 

24.29 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

103.51 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

129.26 

66.11 

45.08 

34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

155.02 

79.26 

54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

WE  GUARANTEE  the  total  amount  hKured  by  using  this  table  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay, 
when  payments  are  made  on  schedule.  You  will  pay  leas  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since 
you  pay  charges  only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the  money.  Payments  are  calculated  at  House- 

hold'srateof2H%  per  month  on  loans  of  SIOO  or  less  _ _  . 

and  2%  per  month  on  that  pint  of  the  balaiure  above  / 

SlOO  which  is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  X ,  ^  /  * 

NewJerseySmallLoanLawonloansofmorethanSlOO.  *  Jv;  j  *  ' 
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To  help  borrowers  practice  budgeting 
and  get  more  froip  their  incomes. 
Household  publishes  a  series  of  prac¬ 
tical  booklets  on  money  management 
and  better  buymanship.  Many  schools 
and  colleges  use  these  helpful  publica¬ 
tions  as  supplementary  texts  in  home 
economics.  You  are  invited  to  ask  for 
copies  at  your  Household  Finance 
branch.  Or  write  for  a  list  of  the  titles 
in  the  Household  Finance  Library  of. 
Consumer  Elducation. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camdbn — 4th  Floor. 
Broadwav'Stcvens 
Bldg,  ^mdim  7940 
License  Na  641 
8th  R..W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Canvdm  7030 
License  Na  642 

Euzamtm — 7th  R.. 
Albcnder  EUdg.. 
Elizabeth  3-4343 
License  Na  687 

Hackensack — 6th  R.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg., 

Hackensack  2-3648 
License  Na  686 

Jebsbt  Cm — 5th  R., 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132 
License  No.  643 

Newask — 4th  R. 

Nat*i  Newark  Bldg.. 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 


Orange — 2tMi  FI., 
Main  &  Day  Ndg. 
Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 


Passaic— 6th  R.. 
Passaic  NatM  ^nk 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-M18 
License  No.  690 

Paterson — 3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat*l  B*k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 

Perth  Amroy — 6th 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat'l  ^nk  Ndg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  Na  691 

Trenton — 5th  R.. 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  'V.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  Na  660 


Union  Cm — 2nd  Floor,  726  Bergenline  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  License  No.  700 

Osll  mt  erpbmse  the  nesrest  HemsebeU  s#ce  #r 
mail  this  compan  to  nearest  office*  All  negotia- 
tions  can  he  completed  hy  mail. 


^Doctor  of  Family  Fifsances^' 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  ..  .  Loons  $20  to  $300 


FREE  mooKLMT  awo 

AnnLfCATION  ■LAWK 

Mail  this  coupwn  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  You  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now.  state  amount  desired. 


Household  FinatKe  Corporation 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Name .  . 

Address . ; . 

City . 1 . State  . 

Amount  /  wish  to  horrow  $  . for  . Months 
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TEACHERS  TELL  TEACHERS 
HOW  TO  TEACH 


By  Don  Hitchner 

Bridgeton 

Conducting  Experiences  in  English — a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  Angela 
M.  Broening,  Chairman.  D.  Appleton 
Century  Company,  New  York.  $2.25. 

Here  at  last  is  a  publication  of  the 
teachers,  by  the  teachers  and  for 
the  teachers.  No  theorist  miles  from 
the  classroom,  no  idealist  equally  distant 
from  real  live  children,  but  dynamic, 
working  teachers,  were  called  on  to 
supply  its  many  constructive  suggestions 
for  improving  English  instruction.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  activities,  courses  of 
study,  experiments  and  conclusions  are 
down-to-earth  and  practical  in  a  way 
that  should  delight  any  ambitious  teach¬ 
er’s  heart.  The  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  has  given  us  a  book 
that  is  at  the  same  time  text-book,  hand¬ 
book,  and  fun  to  read.  It  should  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  educational  li¬ 
braries. 

U ndoubtedly,  some  of  the  activities  it 
advocates  will  be  branded  as  fads.  Some 
teachers  will  say  that  the  building  of 
models  and  the  writing  of  scenarios 
have  no  place  in  the  English  class. 
Others  will  criticize  from  an  opposite 
point  of  view.  If  the  book  makes  teach¬ 
ers  think,  though,  and  reexamine  their 
methods,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  first 
thought — “English  should  be  a  creative 
experience  for  teachers  as  well  as  for 
pupils.’’ 

It  is  divided  into  five  parts — in¬ 
troduction  and  appendices,  and  three 
sections  dealing  individually  with  ex¬ 
periences  through  literature,  experi¬ 
ences  through  communication  and 
teacher-supervisory  problems. 

No  one  would  deny  that  English 
problems  are  not  English  problems 
alone,  but  education  problems.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  in  like  manner,  that  education 
problems  are  civic  problems,  that  civic 
problems  are  social  problems,  and  that 
the  problems  of  society  are  the  basis  for 
the  teaching  of  individual  pupils.  That 
these  relations  are  being  considered  is 
evident  from  these  statements  in  the 
introduction : 

“The  reader’s  own  experience  is  the 
key  to  literary  appreciation.”.  .  .  .  “Ex¬ 
periences — vicarious  or  real — are  the 
stuff  of  communication.”.  .  .  .  “The 
vital,  f'-lly  socialized  units  in  the  ex¬ 
perience-centered  courses  in  English  are 
iirimately  built  on  pupils’  every  day 
needs  and  dynamic  interests.”.  .  .  .  “Be¬ 
cause  the  zest  of  life  is  at  the  growing 


edge  for  teachers  (and  supervisors)  as 
well  as  for  pupils,  the  philosophy  of 
English  as  experience  has  captivated  the 
imagination  of  teachers  and  released  the 
dynamic  teaching  recorded  in  the 
volume.” 

The  actual  study  deals  first  with 
Directing  Experiences  through  Litera¬ 
ture.  If  it  is  true,  the  book  reports,  that 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  can  not  read 
with  enough  comprehension  and  speed 
to  experience  great  literature,  then  con¬ 
versely,  boys  and  girls  need  broader  ex¬ 
periences  before  they  can  appreciate 
what  they  read. 

Hut  experiences  alone  are  meaning¬ 
less.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  English 
teacher  to  guide  them  toward  an  orderly 
goal  and  to  set  up  situations  in  which 
the  experiences  of  literature  are  low¬ 
ered,  or  otherwise  adjusted,  to  coincide 
with  the  experiences  of  youth.  For 
learning  how  to  do  this.  Conducting 
Experiences  in  English  gives  valuable, 
concrete  suggestions. 

The  following  quotations  illustrate 
how  some  problems  are  considered : 

“Studying  a  poem  is  not  getting  its 
thought  as  factual  material  but  sharing 
the  experience  of  the  poet  until  we  can 
in  our  small  degree  share  his  feeling.” 

.  .  .  “Our  dilemma  is  that  we  must  leave 
the  child  free  (to  read)  and  at  the  same 
time  we  must  see  that  he  takes  the  right 
road.”.  .  .  .  “Teachers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  discovering  the  necessity  of 
training  boys  and  girls  to  read,  with 
discrimination,  periodical  literature.” 

PART  two  is  entitled  Sharing  Experi¬ 
ences  Through  Communication. 
Three  statements  from  the  introduction 
of  this  section  indicate  its  emphasis: 

“The  mastery  of  language  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  personal  happiness  and  for  oc¬ 
cupational  success.”.  .  .  .  “The  art  of 
communication  can  be  mastered  only 
through  experience  in  actual,  normal 
communication,  and  mere  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  is  valueless  unless 
it  arises  directly  from  real  communica¬ 
tion  and  issues  promptly  into  further 
communication.”.  .  .  .  “Classroom  ex¬ 
perience  that  is  itself  real  and  is  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  reality  of  extra-school 
and  post-school  life,  without  deception 
or  pretense,  must  be  the  actual  basis  of 
any  realistic  curriculum.” 

Practical  suggestions,  with  examples, 
are  offered  for  vitalizing  situations  that 


deal  with  conversations,  letter  writing,  | 
creative  writing,  producing  a  periodical,, 
broadcasting,  dramatizing,  choral  ’ 
speaking,  and  practical  English. 

Section  three.  Solving  Teaching- 
Supervisory  Problems  deals  directly  ’ 

with  w’hat  is  now  being  done  in  answer 
to  questions  regarding  grading,  articu¬ 
lation,  appraisal,  remedial  work,  and 
instructional  equipment. 

The  several  appendices  contain  addi¬ 
tional  valuable  information  for  the  J 

English  teacher:  Appendix  A — English  i 

courses  of  study  published  since  1939;  i 
Appendix  B — selected  bibliography  on  i 
the  teaching  of  English ;  Appendices  C  j 
and  D — lists  of  periodicals  for  teach-.  j 
ers’  and  pupils’  use,  respectively,  I 


The  Child  and  Nature — Studies  in  Vis¬ 
ualization 

Burns  and  Kolsbun.  Expression  Com¬ 
pany  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass.  $1.00. 

Essentials  in  English — Laboratorj-  Method 
Books,  I,  II,  and  III 
Smith  and  McAnulty.  The  McCormick- 
.Mathers  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Teacher’s  Manual  to  .Accompany  High 
School  Journalism 

Spears  and  Lawshe.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City.  $.40. 

They  All  Want  to  Write 
Ferebee,  Jackson,  Saunders,  and  Treut. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  New  York 
City. 

Syllabus  in  Secretarial  Practice  and 
Office  Procedures,  Based  on  the  Train¬ 
ing  of  a  Secretary  by  Wikdall,  Thomp¬ 
son,  Keenly 

The  American  Book  Company.  New 
York  City. 

Understanding  American  Business 
Neill  and  Cool.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City. 

Materials  for  Consu.mer  Educ.atiox — A 
Selected  Bibliography 
Prepared  by  Consumers’  Counsel  Divi¬ 
sion,  Agricultural  Adjustment  .Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teacher’s  Manual  to  Accompany  Con¬ 
sumer  Science 

Hausrath  and  Harms.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

How  I  Toured  the  World  On  Nothing 
Walter  Buchler.  Useful  Publications, 
524  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London. 
$1.00. 

References  Pertaining  to  Study  for 
■  Teachers,  Counselors,  Supervisors 
Cora  Miner  Barry,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
$.25. 

Guidance  in  Public  Secondary  Schools— 
Report  of  the  Public  School  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Project  in  Educational  Guidance 
Edited  by  Arthur  E.  Trailer.  Educa¬ 
tional  Records  Bureau,  New  York  City. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


"Good  Will"  Essay 
Contest  Announced 
For  High  Schools 

The  Good  Will  Commission 
of  New  Jersey,  in  its  effort  to 
bring  about  better  understand¬ 
ing,  appreciation  and  tolerance 
among  the  different  racial 
groups  within  New  Jersey,  an¬ 
nounces  an  Essay  Contest  among 
high  school  students  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Good  Will.”  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  will  cooperate  with  the 
Commission  on  this  contest. 

The  high  school  student  in 
each  county  who  submits  the 
best  essay  will  be  presented 
with  a  silver  medal.  A  state 
gold  medal  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  author  of  the  best 
of  the  county  essays.  Both 
awards  will  be  presented  by  the 
Governor  on  Good  Will  Day 
(May  18)  in  Trenton. 

The  contest  opens  February  1 
and  closes  February  29  and  is 
limited  to  SOO  words.  The  State 
I.ibrary  Commission  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  bibliography  for  use  of 
contestants. 

In  addition,  the  home  high 
schools  of  winning  essayists  will 
receive  flags,  which  they  may 
keep  until  some  other  high 
school  in  that  county  wins  the 
award.  These  banners  will  be 
presented  to  student  council 
presidents  at  Trenton  on  Good 
Will  Day. 

To  the  high  school  in  which 
the  all-state  winner  is  a  student, 
the  state  flag  will  be  presented. 


Experts  to  Conduct 
'Gifted  Child'  Course 

Twelve  specialists  in  educa 
tion  for  the  gifted  and  superior 
child  will  lecture  during 
spring  semester  course  in  The 
Education  of  the  Gifted  and  Su¬ 
perior  Child,  to  be  given  at 
Newark  State  Teachers’  Col 
lege.  Dr.  Dawson  F.  Dean,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Lafayette  School,  Mor 
ristown,  and  a  widely  known 
psychologist,  will  be  chairman 
of  the  course. 

The  course  will  be  divided 
into  three  divisions;  identifica¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  character¬ 
istics  of  superior  children;  edu¬ 
cation  and  guidance  programs, 
and  a  study  of  what  becomes  of 
the  gifted  child.  First  lecture 
will  be  given  February  7,  and 
the  last  on  May  29. 

New  Jersey  educators  who 
will  participate  are:  Dr.  Lind¬ 
sey  Robinson,  Newark  psychia¬ 
trist;  Mrs.  Lois  Meredith 
French,  Newark  State  Teachers’ 
College;  Dr.  Bruce  Robinson, 
director  of  the  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  Newark,  and  Dr.  Stanley 
H.  Rolfe,  Newark  superin¬ 
tendent. 


Lyndhurst  Teacher 
Finds  Wills  Rare 


In  these  days  of  A.M.’s, 
Ph.D.’s,  Ed.D.’s,  and  LL.D.’s,  it’s 
hard  to  be  distinctive.  Arthur 
Davis  Markle,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  at  Lynd¬ 
hurst  High  School,  gives  his 
fellow-teachers  something  to 
shoot  at,  however.  He  has  just 
received  his  J.S.D.  from  New 
York  University.  In  case  you 
are  as  uninformed  as  the  editor 
of  the  Review,  that  is  a  Doc¬ 
torate  of  Juridical  Science. 

As  a  prerequisite  for  his  doc¬ 
torate,  Dr.  Markle  wrote  a 
thesis  on  “Proposed  Legislation 
to  Amend  the  Intestate  Succes¬ 
sion  Laws  in  New  Jersey.”  In 
a  basic  study  of  wills  and  will¬ 
making  from  1934  to  1938,  he 
found  that  only  one  citizen  out 
of  five  leaves  a  will  behind  him 
when  he  dies.  The  majority  of 
us,  apparently,  have  so  little  to 
leave,  we  don’t  care  where  it 
goes. 


Charles  A.  Brown 
Honored  at  Dinner 

Charles  A.  Brown,  winner  of 
the  State  Association’s  1939  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award,  was 
honored  December  14  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by  the  Union  City 
Teachers’  Association. 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Brown  with  the 
parchment  scroll  inscribed  with 
the  Award  citation,  and  the 
Union  City  teachers  gave  him  a 
gold  wrist  watch  in  appreciation 
of  his  state-wide  efforts  for 
education. 

Representatives  from  Boards 
of  Education  throughout  the 
state,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  each  Hudson  County 
Teachers’  association,  were 
among  those  present. 


Homes  Need  Not  Pay  Tuition 
For  Orphans,  Board  Decides 


Industrial  Art  Trends 
Subject  of  Discussion 

Three  members  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  panel  discussion  on 
“Some  Trends  in  Industrial 
.\rts  Education”  at  the  January 
11  meeting  of  the  Newark  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  be  held  at  Lofts’. 
They  are  Armand  G.  Rehn, 
Henry  Regan  and  George 
Peterson. 

“Football  Mouse-Trapping,” 
a  new  kind  of  strategy,  was  de 
scribed  to  members  of  the  In 
dustrial  Arts  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newark  at  their  first 
meeting  on  November  2.  The 
speaker  was  W.  K.  Flynn,  ath¬ 
letic  director  at  Morristown 
High  School  and  a  former  foot 
ball  star  at  Holy  Cross. 


A  decision  that  the  children 
in  an  institution  for  homeless 
and  orphaned  boys  are  residents 
of  the  community  in  which  the 
home  is  located  and  therefore, 
not  subject  to  tuition  charges, 
was  handed  down  on  December 
9  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Pleasantville  Votes 
Three-Day  Sick  Leave 

Three  days  of  sick  leave  an¬ 
nually  have  been  granted  to 
Pleasantville  teachers  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  local 
Teachers’  Association  reports. 
Sick-leave  privileges  were  with¬ 
drawn  several  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  the  Board  felt  that 
teachers  abused  them  and  also 
because  of  the  Depression. 

The  Pleasantville  Association 
has  some  other  interesting  things 
to  talk  about,  its  president,  Es¬ 
telle  N.  Lichtenstein  says.  For 
one  thing,  its  Welfare  Commit¬ 
tee  has  completed  arrangements 
for  hospitalization  under  the 
New  Jersey  Plan.  In  a  different 
field  of  interest,  it  is  making 
a  survey  of  all  local  teachers 
who  are  taking  extension  or 
graduate  courses.  Already,  the 
committee  has  learned  that 
Pleasantville  teacher-students 
travel  from  60  to  200  miles  to 
and  from  classes. 

Community  life  of  Pleasant¬ 
ville  is  full  of  teachers,  Mrs. 
Lichtenstein  says.  Take  a  look 
at  this  list: 

Charles  O.  Wilson,  high 
school  principal,  is  president  of 
Rotary,  and  Robert  Corrigan, 
Latin  teacher,  is  vice  president. 
Albert  Hedelt,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  supervisor,  is  vice  president 
of  Kiwanis,  slated  for  the  next 
presidency.  Many  other  teachers 
are  officers  and  members  of 
P.-T.  A.’s,  reading,  religious,  re¬ 
search,  civic  and  culture  groups 
in  Pleasantville  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns.  They  are  much  in 
demand  as  speakers. 


'Revenooers'  to  Speak 
On  Tax  at  Montclair 

As  a  special  service  to  West 
Essex  teachers  facing  their  first 
experience  with  income  tax 
blanks,  the  Montclair  Teachers’ 
Association  has  arranged  with 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  officials 
to  address  a  meeting  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  at  4  p.  m.,  in  the  George 
Inness  Junior  High  School  Au¬ 
ditorium,  Montclair. 

E.  Schuyler  Palmer,  president 
of  the  association,  has  invited 
teachers  of  Glen  Ridge  and 
Verona  townships  to  attend  the 
meeting. 


The  case  involved  boys  at 
the  Bonnie  Brae  Farm  in 
Bernardsville,  who  are  now  at¬ 
tending  the  Bernardsville  schools 
under  an  arrangement  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
Three  citizens  of  Bernardsville, 
however,  had  sought  to  force 
the  board  to  charge  tuition. 

^  In  one  of  the  longest  deci¬ 
sions  ever  handed  down  by  the 
State  Board,  it  was  held  that 
the  children  were  residents,  and 
that,  in  any  case,  the  Board  was 
well  within  its  rights  in  its  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Farm.  The 
Board  pointed  out  that  the  Farm 
had  legal  custody  of  the  boys 
and  that  many  of  the  children 
had  been  transferred  to  the 
Farm  by  authority  of  the  State, 
which  authorizes  a  special  pay¬ 
ment  of  $45  each  for  their 
education. 

Commissioner  Elliot  indicated 
that  the  decision  will  set  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  much  future  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Board  con¬ 
gratulated  Oscar  W.  Jeffrey, 
who  wrote  the  decision,  on  the 
time  and  pains  which  had  gone 
into  It. 

In  two  other  decisions,  the 
Commissioner  was  upheld  in 
denying  tenure  to  teachers.  One 
was  the  Lugenbehl  Case,  in 
which  the  Board  held  that  Mr. 
Lugenbehl  had  not  acquired  ten¬ 
ure  In  Teaneck.  Mr.  Lugenbehl 
has  requested  Association  aid 
in  carrying  on  his  case. 

The  other  involved  Harry 
Clark  of  Jersey  City,  who  con¬ 
tended  that  service  in  evening 
recreational  centers  might  be 
counted  as  academic  years  in 
the  acquiring  of  tenure.  The 
Board  upheld'  the  Commissioner 
in  ruling  that  evening  school  is 
not  an  academic  year. 

Proposed  rules  for  a  contest 
to  select  a  state  song  were  ap¬ 
proved.  Five  copies  must  be 
submitted  before  March  1,  1940. 
March  rhythm  is  suggested,  and 
the  words  and  music  must  be 
both  original  and  singable. 

The  Board  confirmed  the  re¬ 
appointment  of  Henry  M.  Cress- 
man  and  Ralph  Decker  as 
county  superintendents  in  At¬ 
lantic  and  Sussex  Counties  re¬ 
spectively,  but  held  over  for 
another  month  action  on  the 
Commissioner’s  nomination  of 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Wann  to  the 
county  superintendency  of  Mor¬ 
ris  County. 


Woman  Principals*  Dinner 
The  Women  Principals’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Jersey  City  has  just 
sent  word  of  a  dinner  meeting 
held  November  14  in  the  Fair- 
mount  Hotel.  New  officers  were 
installed.  Mary  Stone  is  the  new 
president. 
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County  Education 
Groups  Hold  Joint 
Dinner  in  Middlesex 

Conforming  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment  for  county  educational 
cooperation,  the  Middlesex 
County  Teachers’  Association 
transformed  its  annual  dinner 
this  year  into  a  conference  of 
all  county  officers,  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed,  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  National 
Education  Association  and  vari¬ 
ous  county  groups.  C.  W.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president  of  the  group,  says 
the  idea  was  a  great  success  and 
wants  to  pass  it  along  to  other 
groups. 

Those  who  participated  in  the 
program  were: 

For  the  N.  E.  A. — Lester 
Rodes,  national  vice  president, 
and  Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  state 
director;  for  the  state  Associa¬ 
tion — Effa  E.  Preston,  New 
Brunswick  satirist;  James  F. 
Tustin,  Executive  Committee ; 
Edna  E.  Wood,  Long-Time 
Planning  Committee;  Frederick 
J.  Sickles,  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  11  Middlesex  members 
of  the  Delegate  Assembly.  For 
local  Teachers’  Associations — 
19  presidents.  For  County  special 
interest  groups — five  presidents. 
For  the  Middlesex  County 
Teachers’  Association — officers, 
past  presidents  and  delegates  to 
the  Council.  For  guests — Board 
of  Education  members,  the  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Association  county 
chairman,  the  County  Superin¬ 
tendent,  the  director  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools  and  the  principal 
of  the  Girls’  Vocational  School, 
where  the  dinner  was  held. 


Bergen  Principals  Meet 
Often  for  Talk-Fests 

Informal  talks  among  princi¬ 
pals  and  teacher-guests  are  a 
big  feature  of  the  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  Principals’  Association  pro¬ 
gram.  Third  of  these  gatherings 
will  be  held  January  16  at  Cool- 
idge  School,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Ivan  Ackerman.  The 
subject  of  discussion  will  be 
Coordinating  Visual  Aids  and 
Radio  with  the  Regular  Pro¬ 
gram.  Additional  meetings  will 
be  held  during  February  in 
Montvale,  Ridgefield  Park  and 
Tenafly. 

Last  month,  Bergen  principals 
met  for  talk-fests  at  Lodi  and 
Ridgefield. 


Honor  Retired  Principal 

Two  hundred  Burlington 
County  teachers  attended  the 
sixth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Burlington  County  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  in  Mt.  Holly  on  No¬ 
vember  16  to  pay  tribute  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cowperthwait, 
retired  Medford  principal,  and 
former  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Miss  Anna  T.  Burr, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting, 
paid  tribute  to  Miss  Cowper¬ 
thwait,  and  presented  her  with 
a  silver  tea  service. 


Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Available 
To  Needy  Schools  for  Children's  Lunch 


•  Food  for  school  lunch  pro-  ♦' 
grams  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Commission  by  schools  whose 
eligibility  has  been  determined 
by  State  and  local  certifying 
agencies. 

This  service  was  revealed  in 
a  conference  between  Charles  A. 
Morris,  Ocean  County  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  James  King,  special 
FSCC  representative  for  New 
Jersey,  and  was  announced  in  a 
statement  by  Mr.  King. 

Schools  without  facilities  for 
conducting  hot  lunch  programs, 
if  they  need  them,  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  FSCC  School  Lunch 
Program.  Commodities  that  do 
not  require  cooking  may  be  al¬ 
located  to  schools  where  there 
is  a  necessity  for  such  items. 

Produce  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  includes  fresh  apples, 
butter,  canned  peaches,  fresh 


Lunchroom  Tour 

Two  or  three  school  lunch¬ 
rooms  in  Ocean  County  will  be 
visited  January  23  by  board  of 
education  members,  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  members 
and  principals. 

The  tour  has  been  arranged 
to  promote  better  practices  in 
connection  with  lunch  periods 
for  children  who  do  not  go 
home.  A  program  of  discussion 
will  follow. 


Westfield  Teachers 
Introduced  to  Town 
Through  Local  Paper 

Citizens  of  Westfield  are 
learning  all  about  their  teachers 
through  a  plan  recently  ap- 


oranges,  dried  beans,  wheat  ^y  the  Executive  Council 


cereal,  corn  meal,  graham  flour, 
wheat  flour,  grapefruit  juice, 
dry  skim  milk,  evaporated  milk, 
dried  peaches,  canned  and  dried 
peas,  dried  prunes  and  raisins, 
rice  and  shortening. 

Application  for  surplus  com- 


of  the  Westfield  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  publicity  committee, 
headed  by  Stanley  Shirk,  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  weekly  personality 
story  about  individual  teachers 
in  the  estfield  Leader.  Infor- 


modities  should  be  made  to  W.  niation  was  obtained  through 
Russell  Trawin,  State  Director,  questionnaires  about  training. 
Commodity  Department  Divi-  hobbies,  leisure-time  activities, 
sion.  State  Financial  Assistance  background,  subjects,  etc.  Order 
Commission,  1209  Grand  Street,  in  which  the  teachers  appear  is 
Elizabeth.  decided  by  lot. 

-  Another  questionnaire  by  the 

association’s  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  showed  the  Council  that 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  West¬ 
field’s  teachers  want  “some  sort 
As  a  publicity  trick,  the  Berth  I  of  a  salary  schedule.’’  This  led 
Amboy  Teachers’  Association  (^e  Council  to  approve  coopera- 


Perth  Amboy  School 
History  Publicized 

As  a  publicity  trick,  the  Perth 
.‘\mboy  Teachers’  Association 


has  provided  the  local  ..3,,  concerned’’ 

news  with  a  series  of  articles  .1  l  .u  l  l  j  1 

_ learn  whether  such  a  schedule 


News  with  a  series  of  articles  .  1 
on  the  history  of  Perth  Amboy  .  ^ 

schools.  Favorable  response  to  3s  any 
these  stories  has  convinced  the  eiiect. 
association  that  its  publicity 
committee  had  a  good  idea  for 
arousing  public  interest  in  the 
schools. 

The  association  recently  spon¬ 
sored  a  concert  by  the  Perth 
.•\mboy  Choral  Society  to  raise 
money  for  its  Student  Loan 
Fund.  The  affair  was  a  musical 
and  financial  success. 


has  any  chances  of  being  put  in- 


Secondary  Principals 
Discuss  Radio's  Value 
As  an  Aid  to  Teaching 

The  possibilities  and  value  of 
radio  in  education  constituted 
the  main  topic  for  discussion  at 
the  December  meetings  of  the 
North  and  South  Jersey  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Secondary  School 
Principals’  Association. 

Max  J.  Herzberg,  Newark, 
vice  president  of  the  group,  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  northern  meeting, 
held  December  5  at  Teaneck 
High  School.  Speakers  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  broadcaster’s  view  of 
radio  in  education  were: 

Blevins  Davis,  producer  of 
Great  Plays  for  NBC;  Norman 
Reed,  manager  of  WPG  (Atlan¬ 
tic  City)  of  CBS,  and  Julius  See- 
bach,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
programs,  MBS. 

Leon  Hood,  of  Clifford  Scott 
High  School,  East  Orange,  de¬ 
scribed  his  uses  of  radio  in  the 
classroom,  and  members  of 
Teaneck  High  School  faculty 
presented  a  classroom  radio 
demonstration. 

Emily  Rock  wood,  state  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  secondary  principals, 
conducted  the  Southern  meeting 
at  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School,  Camden,  on  December  7. 
Speakers  were:  Robert  B.  Mac- 
Dougal,  Trenton  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege;  Ellsworth  C.  Dent,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  educational  depart¬ 
ment  at  RCA,  and  1.  R.  Kraybill, 
principal  of  Cheltenham  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  in  Pennsyl- 


Collingswood  Association 

The  Collingswood  Teachers 
Association,  organized  last  May, 
reports  its  first  meeting  was  held 
October  11. 

The  association  was  formed 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
teachers,  and  thereby  improve 
the  school  system. 


New  Heads  of  Local  Associations 

Please  Send  Notice  of  Change  of  Officers  to  The  Review 
605  Broad  Street,  Newark 


T  eacher  -  Assistants' 
Luncheon  Is  Planned 

A  joint  luncheon  will  be  given 
January  20  at  Kresge’s  in 
Newark  by  the  Teacher-.^ssist- 
ants  to  the  Principal  (the  state 
group)  and  the  Newark  Teach¬ 
er  Clerks’  Association,  Mar¬ 
garet  Smith,  Jersey  City,  and 
Beatrice  Effros,  Newark,  presi¬ 
dents,  respectively  of  the  two 
organizations  will  act  as  host¬ 
esses. 

The  Newark  group  gave  a 
holiday  tea  for  all  teacher-clerks 
on  December  12  at  Kresge’s,  in 
place  of  its  regular  business 
meeting.  Mrs.  Viola  Verniero, 
of  Franklin  School,  was  general 
chairman. 


Bergen  County 

Leonia  Teachers’  Association — 
Earle  Yohe. 

I>liddlesex  County 

Middlesex  County  Mathematics 
Teachers  Group — ^James  F. 
Lynch. 

Middlesex  County  Physical  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association — P  h  i  I  i  p 
Seitzer. 

Middlesex  County  Public  School 
T  e  a  c  h  e  r  s’  Organization — 
Charlotte  B.  Neff. 

Middlesex  County  Shop  Men’s 
Associatio  n — Harold  M. 
Cameron. 

Middlesex  County  V  ocational 
School  Teachers’  Association 
— Paul  Hunter. 

Middlesex  Borough  Teachers’ 
Club — Miss  Fillman. 

Milltown  Public  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Club — Irene  Mancie. 


North  Brunswick  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation — Frank  Delaney. 

Perth  Amboy  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Margaret  Crockett 

Sayreville  Teachers’  Club — Car- 
melita  Lucitt. 

South  Amboy  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Edna  Egan. 

South  Plainfield  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation — Edith  Ekiund. 

Passaic  County 

Paterson  Principals’  Association 
— Edwin  W.  Bramhall 

L'nlon  County 

Elizabeth  Secondary  School 
IPomen’s  Club — Augusta  H. 
C  la  w  s  o  n ,  Girls  Vocational 
School. 

Springfield  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion — John  M.  Nies 
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Music  Helping  Teachers  Wage  War 

Against  "Poor"  Songs  in  Magazines 

- - - - ♦ 


Fletcher  Questions 
School  Papers'  Aims 
At  Montclair  Meet 

"It  is  too  easy  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  printing  a  school  paper 
simply  because  it  is  Friday,” 
Arthur  Fletcher,  editor  of  publi¬ 
cations,  Newark  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  former  editor  of  the 
Review,  told  the  all-day  confer¬ 
ence  meeting  of  the  North  Jer¬ 
sey  Scholastic  Press  Association 
at  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College,  December  9.  “To  be 
worth  its  salt  a  school  paper 
staff  must  know  exactly  what  it 
wants  to  accomplish  and  have 
some  idea  of  how  it  is  going 
about  it.” 

In  answer  to  nine  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  the 
teachers  revealed  that  more 
staffs  appraise  their  papers  than 
know  why  they  print  them. 

About  two-score  advisers  and 
several  hundred  students  joined 
in  a  series  of  morning  and 
afternoon  round  tables  on  the 
technical  problems  of  school 
papers  and  magazines  in  the 
printed,  mimeographed  and 
photo-offset  fields.  Helen  A. 
Bickel,  Elizabeth,  secretary  of 
the  Association  and  James  P. 
Pettegrove  of  the  College  faculty 
arranged  the  program. 

student  paper  exists  to  re¬ 
port  and  explain  the  school  to 
the  students,”  Mr.  Fletcher  said. 

Americanism  Stressed 
At  West  Essex  Meeting 

West  Essex  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  were  reminded  of  their 
duty  to  develop  “Americanism” 
with  a  capital  “A”  by  Ernest  A. 
Harding,  assistant  commissioner 
of  education,  at  their  November 
social  studies  institute  held  at 
Essex  Fells  School. 

The  Institute,  which  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  both  principals’  and 
teachers’  associations,  occupied 
a  whole  afternoon.  The  other 
main  speaker  was  Lawrence  S. 
Chase,  county  superintendent. 


.  .  .  John  B.  Kozlowski,  science 
teacher  at  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School  in  Elizabeth,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  local 
Board  of  Public  Library  Trus¬ 
tees  by  Mayor  James  T.  Kirk. 
The  Elizabeth  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  h-lieves  it's  the  first  time 
a  teacher  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  local  "mayor’s  family.” 

.  .  .  Elizabeth  T.  Turner,  li¬ 
brarian  at  Hunterdon  County 
library  in  Flemington,  edits,  a 
news  page  for  county  librarians 
in  the  December  H'ilion  Library 
RuUrtin. 

. .  .  Two  Passaic  County  princi¬ 
pals  had  articles  four  months  in 
a  row  in  GraJr  Trachrr,  on  sub¬ 
jects  useful  to  geography  and 
physical  science  teachers  at 
Junior  High  and  grade  levels. 
They  are  Edwin  t».  Hermanni, 
principal  of  Pompton  Lakes  Ele¬ 
mentary  School,  and  Harold  S. 


State  Nurses'  Luncheon 

The  State  School  Nurses’  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  winter 
luncheon  meeting  at  1  o’clock, 
January  20  at  the  Downtown 
Club  in  Newark.  Dr.  Clifford 
Lee  Brownell,  professor  of 
health  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University, 
will  speak  on  Health  .Aspects  in 
(luidance  .As  It  Relates  to  the 
School  Nurse. 


Math  Teachers  Quiz 
Speaker  for  1^  Hours 

Howard  Ayers,  of  Newark, 
addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  County  mathematics 
teachers  in  Woodbridge  on  De¬ 
cember  5th. 

On  the  basis  of  experimental 
work  carried  on  in  Barringer 
High  School,  Mr.  .Ayers  dis¬ 
cussed  the  role  of  general 
mathematics  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  “number  consciousness,” 
“formula  consciousness,”  and 
“graph  consciousness.”  “In  the 
general  mathematics  course,”  he 
stated,  “it  is  possible  to  ‘get  it 
across'  without  boring  the 
pupils.” 

So  great  was  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  speaker,  that  the 
questions  and  discussion  from 
the  floor  lasted  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours  after  the  conclusion 
of  his  talk. 

James  M.  Lynch,  of  South 
River,  presided. 


East  Orange  Plans 

Educational  Council 

.A  local  educational  council 
for  East  Orange  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  East  Orange 
Secondary  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  William  C.  Sweeney,  pres¬ 
ident  reports.  Other  secondary 
associations  are  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  their  objectives,  as 
part  of  this  program. 


Ritchie,  principal  of  School  No. 
11  in  Paterson. 

.  .  .  Edwin  Waggener,  princi¬ 
pal  of  Liberty  School,  Engle¬ 
wood,  advocates  more  teacher- 
participation  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Nation’s  Schools.  He  de¬ 
scribes  such  a  system  in  his 
own  school. 

.  .  .  Laura  C.  Fawcett,  super¬ 
visor  of  home  economics  at 
East  Orange,  writes  about 
luncheon  habits  of  pupils  at 
Clifford  J.  Scott  High  School  in 
the  January  Nation’s  Schools. 
She  finds  them  improving  fast. 
They  even  eat  spinach. 

.  .  .  Anna  P.  Shoemaker,  Junior 
High  School,  Ventnor  City,  N.  J., 
is  author  of  a  play,  Srrking 
Pracf  on  Earth,  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  N.  E.  .A.  Journal.  Its  cast  is 
elastic,  depending  on  the  needs 
of  groups  that  present  it. 


Murals  Decorate 
Lakewood  Library 

Lakewood  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  may  rest  their  eyes  from 
their  studies  by  glancing  up  at 
the  twelve  colored  murals  that 
have  just  been  hung  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  murals,  which  are 
5x4  feet  each,  were  painted  by 
high  school  students  during  the 
last  two  years.  Minerva  Lang, 
school  librarian,  and  Catherine 
Helfrich,  art  department  head, 
directed  the  work. 

The  pictures  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  a  book,  from  the 
cave  man’s  primitive  symbols  to 
William  Caxton  and  the  modern 
press.  They  were  dedicated  at 
a  large  tea  given  December  17 
by  the  library  group  of  the 
school. 

State  A.C.E.  Croups 
Busy  As  Year  Ends 

New  Jersey  branches  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  were  busy  during  De¬ 
cember  with  Christmas  parties 
and  programs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  were  looking  forward  to 
meetings  in  1940. 

The  Mercer  County  group 
gave  a  dinner  party  for  more 
than  50  guests  on  December  6. 
Among  them  were  the  county 
superintendent,  township  super¬ 
visors  and  their  wives.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  entitled  “The  A.  C.  E. 
Carillon,”  and  the  three  speak¬ 
ers  wove  their  talks  around  this 
theme. 

Members  of  the  Plainfield 
branch  had  their  gifts  distribu¬ 
ted  by  Santa  Claus  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  in  Evergreen  School 
auditorium.  Mary  Bingaman, 
president,  and  Dorothy  Keenan, 
vice  president,  poured  tea. 

The  .Atlantic  City  association 
is  looking  forward  to  its  Janu¬ 
ary  15  meeting  when  Dr.  Jean 
Betzner,  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  National  A.  C.  E.,  will 
speak.  .Also  to  its  studio  night  on 
February  19,  its  supper  meeting 
May  1,  and  the  annual  spring 
luncheon  of  the  Southern  State 
.Area,  in  .April,  at  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College. 

Norma  .A.  Moore,  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
North  Essex  branch. 


New  Princeton  School 

Dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
new  Witherspoon  Elementary 
School  in  Princeton  were  held 
December  7.  Ernest  A.  Harding, 
assistant  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation,  Dr.  George  H.  Shull, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  B.  Woodhull  Davis, 
supervising  principal  of  Prince¬ 
ton  schools,  and  .Alexander  Mer¬ 
chant,  were  the  main  speakers. 


What  they  call  the  “consistent¬ 
ly  poor  song  material”  pub¬ 
lished  in  some  of  the  professional 
magazines  for  elementary  teach¬ 
ers  is  in  for  a  drubbing  by  the 
state’s  music  helping  teachers. 
They  have  written  letters  to 
editors  protesting  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  “musical  doggerel," 
and  are  also  trying  to  improve 
the  song  sheets  used  by  adult 
organizations  connected  with  the 
schools. 

The  seven  music  helping 
teachers  who  are  members  of  the 
Rural  School  Music  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state  Association, 
met  for  a  week-end  last  month 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Pomeroy,  in  Toms  River.  Pur¬ 
pose  of  their  meeting,  Mrs. 
Pomeroy  reports,  was  to  com¬ 
pile  a  list  of  the  records  they 
have  found  most  useful. 

A  hundred  records  were  se¬ 
lected  and  detailed  suggestions 
for  teaching  prepared.  These 
suggestions  will  be  placed  on 
jackets  of  records  in  schools  and 
county  libraries  in  the  seven 
counties  which  these  teachers 
represent. 

The  committee  has  also  pre¬ 
pared  a  course  of  study  in  music 
for  rural  schools,  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ernest  A.  Harding,  as¬ 
sistant  commissioner  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Rural  school  teachers  may 
get  copies  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment. 

Members  of  the  committee 
are:  Laura  D.  Gaskill,  chair¬ 
man,  Morris  County;  Margaret 
Carey,  Burlington  County; 
Ethel  G.  McKinley,  Camden 
County;  Mrs.  Lora  G.  Miller, 
Monmouth  County;  Mrs.  Grace 
L.  Stevens,  Cape  May  County; 
Corinne  WoodruflE,  Somerset 
County,  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy. 


Jersey  City  Groups 

Plan  Busy  January 

Three  important  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  January  by  the 
Teachers’  .Association  of  Jersey 
City. 

On  January  2,  the  Board  of 
Directors;  on  January  9,  the 
Jersey  City  'Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  and  Credit  Committee;  on 
January  17,  at  4  o’clock,  the 
.Association’s  annual  meeting 
and  election  of  oificers  at  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School. 

The  January  12  concert  of  the 
Jersey  City  series  will  present 
Marian  Anderson,  Negro  con¬ 
tralto.  Miss  .Anderson  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  tilling  her  Novem¬ 
ber  engagement  by  a  last- 
minute  sore  throat.  Luckily,  the 
.Association  was  able  to  get  the 
duo-pianists,  Leboschutz  and 
Nemenoif  to  appear  at  that 
'  time  instead  of  in  January,  as 
^  had  been  scheduled. 


We  Hear  Thof— 
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Greetings  to  Classroom  Teachers 

Juliet  Roche,  President 
Jersey  City 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  greet  the 
Classroom  Teachers  as  their  president. 
Duly  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of 
this  office,  I  humbly  seek  the  service  of 
every  elementary  teacher  in  the  state. 
With  your  co-operation  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  unite  in  our  efforts  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  teachers  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  by  distributing 
through  our  membership  the  accumu¬ 
lated  experiences  of  all. 

Meetings  and  publications  provide 


channels  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
findings.  Activities  of  your  association 
during  the  past  give  definite  evidence 
of  its  usefulness  and  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  its  future  need.  Each 
year  your  association  faces  new  respon¬ 
sibilities — new  opportunities  invite.  For 
seven  years  your  association  has  devoted 
itself  to  education,  inspirational,  and 
social  meetings.  Your  association  has: 

1.  Expanded  its  professional  interests 
committee. 


2.  Developed  an  increasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  group  action. 

3.  Opened  new  fields  for  co-operation 
with  teacher  and  lay  organizations. 

'Phis  year  the  following  officers  will 
work  with  me  to  promote  and  maintain 
your  program:  Anne  S.  Weed,  Vent- 
nor,  first  vice  president;  Margaret  N. 
Talbot,  Trenton,  second  vice  president ; 
Ruth  Eavenson,  Moorestown,  record¬ 
ing  secretary;  Anna  Teague,  Boon- 
ton,  corresponding  secretary;  Florence 
Price,  Newark,  financial  secretary;  and 
Edna  Wood,  New  Brunswick,  past 
president. 

Join  with  us!  We  want  your  friend¬ 
ship,  your  confidence,  your  service,  your 
support.  Membership  records  are  sig¬ 
nificant  barometers  of  professional 
spirit. 

May  1940  find  your  organization 
rich  in  professional  pride,  deeply  ap¬ 
preciative  of  its  heritage,  and  wise  and 
courageous  in  the  use  of  its  opportuni¬ 
ties. 


{Continued  from  fage  124) 
cloth  with  walnut  shells,  they  found  it 
much  quicker  to  use  a  commercial  dye. 

The  girls’  dresses  were  made  of 
hemp  bags,  decorated  with  bands  of 
muslin  designed  to  represent  bead  work. 
The  hem  and  sleeves  were  fringed. 

Three  days  were  needed  to  take  the 
pictures.  Not  only  did  they  portray  a 
day  of  Indian  life  as  worked  out  by  the 
boys  and  girls,  but  some  of  the  common 
everyday  activities  of  the  school.  One 
group  of  children  showed  how  our 
school  bank  operates ;  another  group 
illustrated  the  preparation  and  serving 
of  a  hot  lunch,  and  still  another  showed 
how  we  borrow  books  from  the  county 
library  and  use  them  for  reference  work. 

“Shooting”  began  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  continued  long  after  school 
hours.  The  homes  of  some  of  the  pupils 
were  even  portrayed.  What  puzzled  the 
j  children  most  of  all  was  the  fact  that 
i  shots  were  not  taken  in  the  order  in 
!  which  they  were  to  appear. 

“What  were  the  results  of  such  a 
study?”  First  of  all  the  children 
showed  marked  improvement  in  citizen¬ 
ship.  They  learned  to  co-operate, 
to  plan  a  given  task  and  work  until 
it  was  completed.  They  learned  to  be 
observant  and  to  make  the  best  of  the 
materials  they  could  find  for  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  introducing  strangers  to 
j  each  other. 

The  reading  in  this  group  showed  a 
marked  improvement.  Many  of  the 
p.upils  raised  their  reading  standards  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  some  showed  as 
much  as  two  years’  growth.  Their  Eng¬ 
lish  was  real.  They  had  a  real  motive 
for  writing  letters.  They  improved 
academically  because  they  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  solving  a  problem  that  to  them 
was  vital. 


WHAT  do  those  three  words— "sodfunt  ae«tyl  »alicylat0'* 
—mmanTAre  they  some  magical  property  contained  in  Alka* 
Seltzer  to  offer  you  the  fast  relief  in  headaches  and  muscular 
fatigue  that  is  so  characteristic  of  Alka-Seltzer? 

Not  at  aff.  While  the  results  may  seem  magical,  sodium  acetyl 
salicylate  is  very  real!  It  is  the  analgesic— the  pain  reliever.  It  is 
Sodium  Salt  of  Aspirin  in  a  special  form  that  is  produced  when 
you  dissolve  Alka-Seltzer  in  water.  It  is  Aspirin  in  this  different 
form  which  offers  relief  from  that  throbbing  aching  head,  from 
the  tiredness  and  aches  of  muscular  fatigue.  It  is  more  effective 
because  it  is  protected  —  protected  by  valuable  alkaline  buffers 
which  speed  up  its  action  and  enable  it  to  ease  that  pain  and  ach¬ 
ing  without  any  appreciable  loss  of  effectiveness.  Then,  too,  be¬ 
cause  in  Alka-Seltzer  this  Sodium  Acetyl  Salicylate  is  in  complete 
solution  when  you  drink  it,  it  is  all  ready  to  be  absorbed  when  it 
enters  your  stomach,  without  taking  time  to  dissolve. 

The  alkaline  buffers  in  Alka-&ltzer  which  so  faithfully  guard 
the  analgesic,  can  give  you  quick,  pleasant  relief  in  acid  indiges¬ 
tion,  upset  stomach  and  other  forms  of  minor  stomach  distress. 
And  combined,  the  analgesic  and  the  alkaline  buffers  offer  gratify¬ 
ing  relief  from  morning  misery.  It  is  this  combination  of  analgesic 
and  alkalizing  properties  which  has  made  Alka-Seltzer  the  pre¬ 
ferred  remedy  of  so  many  millions  of  people. 

That  is  the  story  of  sodium  acetyl  salicylate  and  its  alkaline  buf¬ 
fers— it  is  the  story  of  Alka-Seltzer  and  why  it  can  give  such  quick 
relief.  Try  Alka-Seltzer,  won’t  you?  Keep  it  on  hand  all  the  time. 


A’  H  you  would  llko  m  trial  paekago 
of  AlkaSohxor  FREE,  wrHo  to  tko 
Mffos  Laboratorloa,  Ine.  Oopt. 
STM-9,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Effa  Was  Right 

Fr  several  years  the  Review's  Efia  E.  Preston  has 
been  talking  about  classroom  interruptions.  Her 
first  contribution  to  our  columns  was  the  well-remem¬ 
bered  story  of  The  Three  Bears.  From  1935  until 
last  month  she  has  periodically  expressed  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  a  good  teacher  at  the  thousand  and  one  things 
which  interfere  with  teaching. 

Now  the  statisticians  arrive  with  proof  that  she 
was  not  expressing  one  teacher’s  discontent,  but  was 
calling  attention  to  something  which  adds  appreciably 
to  the  teacher’s  burden. 

The  Research  Division  of  the  N.E.A.  has  just 
published  a  study,  The  Teacher  Looks  at  Teacher 
Load.  More  than  3,500  teachers,  elementary  and 
secondary,  cooperated  in  providing  the  data.  Miss 
Elementary  Average  seems  to  have  a  class  of  35.  The 
high  school  teacher  comes  in  daily  contact  with  159 
pupils.  Miss  Average  teaches  31  periods  a  week, 
and  puts  in  an  additional  10  hours  on  out-of-class 
activities.  Of  these,  nearly  an  hour  a  day  goes  into 
reports  and  record  keeping. 

Nevertheless,  more  than  half  the  teachers  re¬ 
gard  their  load  as  reasonable.  Very  few  feel  that 
their  tasks  could  fairly  be  described  as  extreme.  Most 
indicate,  also,  that  they  enjoy  teaching. 

Most  significant  in  this  study,  however,  was  the 
attempt  by  the  3,000  teachers  to  tell  what  makes 
a  teaching  load  unreasonable.  Here  is  where  Effa 
comes  in. 

Faced  with  a  choice  of  44  factors  which  consti¬ 
tute  major  sources  of  pressure  in  present  teaching 
loads,  which  do  you  think  the  majority  checked?  In 
spite  of  heavy  votes  for  (or  against)  large  classes, 
attempts  to  provide  for  individual  differences,  and 
routine  clerical  work,  class  interruptions  led  all  the 
rest.  On  this  point  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
were  agreed. 

You  know  what  they  mean.  “Miss  A,  can  I  bor¬ 
row  the  arithmetic  books?’’  “Miss  A,  here’s  a  mother 
who  says  that  one  of  your  boys  stole  her  Johnny’s 
apple.’’  “Miss  A,  you  haven’t  reserved  an  hour  for 
using  the  opthalometer !”  “Miss  A,  City  Hall  wants 
your  reactions  to  these  new  tests.’’  A  bulletin  in¬ 
viting  all  teachers  to  join  the  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Tolerance.  Another  bulletin  announcing  an 
essay  contest  on  the  preservation  of  starlings.  “Miss 
A,  we’re  having  visitors.  Won’t  you  show  them  your 
work?”  Teachers  have  vouched  for  as  many  as 
fifteen  such  interruptions  in  a  single  day.  Each  one 
breaks  a  mood  or  interrupts  a  train  of  thought. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  the  picture.  This  is 
something  the  schools  themselves  can  do  something 


about.  It  doesn’t  require  an  act  of  Congress,  a  state 
law,  or  even  a  budget  increase. 

The  Review  draws  its  own  satisfying  conclusion 
from  the  study — namely,  that  Miss  Preston’s  articles 
contribute  more  than  most  doctorate  theses  to  educa¬ 
tional  evaluation.  They  should  be  required  reading 
for  all  administrators. 

Progress 

WITH  the  consolidation  of  all  offices  in  Trenton 
and  a  reassignment  of  staff  duties  for  greater 
efficiency,  our  new  executive  committee  demonstrated 
its  desire  to  move  the  Association  forward. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  the  dual  office  set-up 
was  not  ideal.  In  Newark,  the  Review  was  too  far 
from  the  center  of  state  and  Association  activity. 
The  field  work  and  the  publicity  should  both  stem 
from  Headquarters. 

The  designation  of  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate  as 
Executive  Clerk  and  Secretary  to  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  tends  toward  the  best  use  of  Mrs.  Applegate’s 
personal  contacts  and  political  acumen  which  have 
long  made  her  invaluable  to  the  Association.  She  will 
be  relieved  of  the  detail  of  office  management  which 
has  sometimes  interfered  with  her  other  services. 

The  appointment  of  a  Coordinating  Assistant  to 
the  President  carries  out  a  recommendation  made  two 
years  ago  by  the  Reorganization  Committee,  and  re¬ 
peated  in  various  forms  this  year  in  the  President’s 
Report  and  the  Report  of  the  Long-Time  Planning 
Committee.  It  should  substantially  reduce  the  de¬ 
mands  which  the  Association  makes  upon  any  man 
or  woman  who  serves  as  President. 

Incidentally,  the  Review  editors  welcome  an  ex¬ 
change  of  titles  which  conforms  to  general  editorial 
practice.  The  change  is  in  name  only. 

The  Tenure  Principle 

The  discussion  of  tenure  evasion  during  the  past 
two  years  has  clarified  for  many  people  the  prin¬ 
ciple  behind  the  present  law.  Briefly  stated  that  prin¬ 
ciple  is: 

“Any  teacher  so  good  that  a  community  wishes 
to  retain  her  services  more  than  three  years  is  entitled 
to  protection  against  summary  dismissal ;  no  com¬ 
munity  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  that  type  of  teacher 
unless  it  is  willing  to  grant  her  that  protection.” 

This  principle  has  been  violated  in  some  communi¬ 
ties,  with,  we  regret  to  say,  the  understandable  cooper¬ 
ation  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Through  its  Delegate 
Assembly,  however,  the  Association  has  recorded  its 
feeling  that  communities  should  not  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  teachers  whom  they  obviously 
want  to  retain,  unless  they  are  willing  to  comply  with 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  present  law,  and 
give  them  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  object  of  the  proposed  tenure  evasion  bill  is  simply 
to  make  the  letter  of  the  law  conform  to  its  clear  and 
unmistakable  Intention. 


1940  Revisions  — 

The  English  in  Action  Series 


The  THIItD 
EDITION  of 


The  SECOND 
EDITION  of  the 
ELEMENTARY 
SERIES 


D.  C. 
HEATH 

AND  COMPANY 
New  York 


TRESSLER’S  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 

Keeps  abreast  of  current  trends,  increases  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  social  aspects  of  language  study,  and 
strengthens  those  distinctive  features  that  spread 
the  first  and  revised  editions  “all  over  the  map.” 
Two-book  and  Four-book  Editions.  Gr.  IX -XII 

Bardwell,  Falk,  Tressler,  Shelmadine 
ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 

Stimulating  units  that  encourage  communication  of 
self-expression  and  develop  language  ability.  Hand¬ 
book  organization  that  guides  habit  formation  and 
aids  independent  work.  Attractive  illustrations 
(Gr.  III-IV  in  color)  that  motivate  and  instruct. 
Three-book  and  Six-book  Editions.  Gr.  III-VIII. 

Grade  Three.  MAKING  PLANS 
Grade  Four.  SHARING  INTERESTS 
Grade  Five.  EXCHANGING  THOUGHTS 
Grade  Six.  EXPRESSING  IDEAS 
Grade  Seven — Grade  Eight 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

Radio  in  Every  Room 
From  $2.50 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Dance  Muaie 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 
tiKO.  L.  CROCKER.  Manager 


EDUCATORS  Ideal 


Educators  .  .  .  now  setting  forth  on  its  thirtieth 
year  of  service  .  .  .  invites  you  to  share  in  the 
advantages  it  has  to  offer.  A  friendly  service  in 
time  of  need  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay  .  .  . 
consider  well  what  this  can  mean  in  the  months 
ahead.  For  your  own  benefit  join  Educators! 

EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSN. 
EDUCATORS  MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSN. 

LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


A  REAL  HELP 
.  ...  TO  THE 


TEACHER 


Number  Practice  in  Child  Life 

A  Complete  Arithmetic  Program 
in  Workbook  Form 


1.  100%  WORKABLE 

A  clean-cut  program  of  well  emphasized 
objectives  presented  in  simple  language. 

2.  100%  INDIVIDUALIZED 

The  program  for  each  type  of  child 
automatically  unfolds  itself. 

3.  100%  EFFECTIVE 

Superior  explanations — unsurpassed  prob¬ 
lem  material  —  carefully  graded  and 
scientifically  distributed  tests  and  drills — 
better  remedial  units  and  practice.  . 

IV rite  us  for  further  information. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  Ninth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


76  Ninth  Avenue 


